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5) as we present 
herewith, we have 
found give almost 
universal satisfac- 
tion. The picture 
represents the 
City Guards of 
Worcester as they 
appeared at their 
> anniversary on the 
Sthult. This fine 
company was or- 
ganized in 1840, 
under command 
of Capt. Geo. Bowen, who has been followed by 
Captains Hobbs, Newton, Eaton, and Goodhue. 
They have been re-organized, and have received 
a considerable addition to their numbers during 
the past year, and their parade on their anniver- 
sary was in their new uniform and equipments, 


the latter presented to them by the citizens 
of Worcester. It is of white cloth, trimmed and 
faced with red and gold; the cap is of bear-skin 
bearing a gold tassel on the front. This com- 
pany have always stood high on the list for their 
excellent drill, and in their new dress make one 
of the most imposing and best drilled compa- 
nies in the State. Their commander, Capt. 
Goodhue, is a gentleman, and every inch a sol- 
dier—well versed in all the tactics, and as a drill 
officer has no superiors and few equals. After 
parading through thegcity, they went through 
their evening dress parade in front of the Ex- 
change building, and from this place and at this 
time the sketch presented by our artist, Mr. Henry 
Woodward, was taken. From thence they 
marched te the Worcester House, where a splen- 
did supper had been prepared for them by Messrs. 
Green & Richardson, of which they partook in 
company with many citizens. Flagg’s brass 
band accompanied the Guards, and discoursed 
most eloquent music during the day and after 
the removal of the cloth at table. 
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We have already and often expressed in these 
columns, our conviction of the eminent impor- 
tance of such a military organization as our 
present militia system inculcates, and it is with 


feelings of pleasure that we observe the spirit © 


and enthusiasm that seem to peryade the whole 
State at the present time in relation to this sub- 
ject. Under proper control and influence, these 
independent and voluntary military organiza- 
tions may be made, even as it regards their direct 
effect in times of peace, of the utmost benefit. 
They are calculated to discipline the mind and 
physical powers, to instruct men in prompt action 
and ready obedience to a guiding and directing 
will, and indeed instil into the feelings of those 
who participate in these military organizations, a 
soldier-like feeling, a chivalric spirit, that would 
prevent oftentimes a man from doing an ill or 
ungentlemanly act. 

We say that under proper encouragement and 
judicious guidance this result may be looked for. 
And then, as a precautionary measure, to be 
ready at the time of need, and to furnish an arm 
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of strength upon which to call in sudden emer- 
gency, and which, from its discipline and thor- 
ough organization shall prove strong and effi- 
cient in supporting the authorities in upholding 
the laws, or a ready means of repelling a for- 
eign foe, a philosophical mind will discover at 
once a variety of strong reasons in favor of these 
military combinations of young men, who join 
together for soldierly discipline and social enjoy- 
ment, and it is our candid opinion that the laws 
should more liberally encourage their doing so. 

The fact of the flourishing conditien of the 
corps herewith represented, shows that the right 
feeling in regard to these matters is by no means 
confined to our large cities, but that inland towns 
are adopting such a course in relation to military 
matters as must result in extended good. The 
citizens of Worcester, as we have before intimat- 
ed, presented the Guards with the fine equipments 
they now wear; and this act is highly creditable 
to all concerned—showing a proper appreciation 
on the part of the citizens, and a worthiness on 
that of the company. 
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CONRADO DE BELTRAN: 


THE BUCCANEER OF THE GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


OR a moment, the 
lovely senorita 
was disconcerted 
by these inqui- 
ries, directed as 
they evidently 
were, by parental 
prudence, and her 
mys face was suffused 
with aslight blush 
of maiden embar- 
rassment ; but in- 
stantly recovering 
her composure, 
she replied with 
a frank simplicity and artlessness that were 
characteristic : 

“ He loved first, dear father! It was the dis- 
covery of his ardent and delicate devotion to 


me, that awakened gratitude in my own heart !” 
“ Ah, that Don Conrado’s attentions, my child, 
had awakened gratitude ?” 
“ Awakened rather contempt! Ah, my dear 
father, you did not know that man’s evil char- 
acter !” 


« He was a brave officer—a man of the world; 
he had won battles, and been rewarded by the 
queen, and was rich and high in rank enough 
to sit in the presence of princes !” 

“J know it, sir! But I could not love him!” 


“Perhaps you thought him too old.” 
“J was then but sixteen—three and a half 


years ago—I was too young, if he were not too 
old. But I hated him, sir! I read his heart, 
sir! It was black! There was no truth nor 
honor in him, sir! 0, sir, you do not know that 
man! Before you he wore a mask; but think- 
ing a young girl, a child like me, could not read 
character, he was off his guard. I trembled 
whenever I was in his presence !” 

“ Your dislike exaggerates his faults. I know 
he had spots on his character; but they were 
not proved.” 


“No, but they were true; all the world be- 


lieved, which is worse than proof, where some 
doubt. The queen threatened to degrade him 
from the navy for robbing at sea a Tripolitan 
ship, and taking from it a million of gold that 
was on its way to Constantinople.” 


“Jt was only a rumor, child, ‘She Tripolitan 


vessel was never heard of after leaving port, and 
Don Conrado’s being cruising in his frigate in 
that quarter—” 

“ No, father, not in his frigate. He fitted out 


a small Corsican schooner expressly, manned 
by desperadoes, in order to waylay this rich ship, 


which he had heard was to cross the seas about 
that time. And itis said that he returned to 
Spain, and having enriched his crew, he dis- 
missed them, and set the vessel on fire on which 
he had committed the piracy. It is well known, 


that but a few months before he lost his patri- 
mony at play, and that after the disappearance 


of the Tripolitan ship, he was known to redeem 
his estate and repair his castle, and have an 
abundance of gold to expend on his pleasures 
and luxuries.” 


“ You give him a severe character, Gertrude. 
You should not listen to such tales. I see now 
why you refused his suit.” 

“Nay, dear father, had I not known these 
things about him, I could never have endured 
his pr Th fore I treated him as IT did. 
And, moreover, in Havana, before we left there, 
I heard a rumor that he had been dismissed from 


the navy, and had retired from Spain, no one 
knew whither, in disgrace.” 

“Upon my word, when a woman dislikes a 
man, what will she not teach her heart to believe 
about him! But let this pass. I see you fecl 
too anxious about this officer who has been so 
happy, without an effort, to supplant Don Con- 
rado !” 

* Indeed, sir, I would rather think of him, than 
talk of the other! Gaspar, how will you get 
him removed here ?” 

“I fear it will be difficult, senora,” answered 
the Cuban, respectfully. “The fabricator said 
he could not be removed even to his hotel, and 
therefore remained there.” 

“Ts the man kind ?” 

“ He seems to be attached to him. The man 
was, he told me, a soldier in Mexico, and this 
officer saved his life there.” 

“Then he is with a friend who will see that 
he needs no care. But I will—” 


Here she checked herself in what she was 
about to utter, and added : 

“JT wish, dear father, you would visit him.” 

“ That I will do at once,” he answered, “ and 
if I find he can be removed hither, I will have 


him brought.” 


“ Thanks, my generous and forgiving father!” 


“T seek only your happiness, my child; and 
this officer—” 


“ You know, sir, how noble he is! You have 
heard the officers who have been here, and the 
consul, all of them speak of him in expressions 
of the highest praise.” 

“True, my child. I know that if you should 
have him for a husband, you would wed happily. 
But I will hasten to see him; for, as well as 
yourself, I feel a deep interest in him !” 


Gertrude kissed her father; and he was soon 
seen to leave the Casa Grande, followed, or rather 
guided, by Gaspar, his half-Indian Cuban ser- 
vant, and go in the direction of the cigar factory 
of Giberto. The surprise of the cobbler and of 
the cobbler’s wife, of the perruquier and the per- 
ruquier’s wife, of the wine-shop keeper, and of the 
neighbors generally, at seeing the mysterious re- 
cluse in the street, we will not stop the current 
of our narration to depict. They believed some 
great event had happened, was happening, and 
was about to happen; and busied themselves all 
the forenoon in conjecturing what said event 


might turn out to be. 
Bat it was time for Don Garcia to appear in 


the streets; the letters he had received the eve- 
ning before rendering active exertions necessary 
now, if he would comply with the wishes of the 


“junta,” which, and whose interests he repre- 
sented in New Orleans. Gaspar soon stopped 


before the door of the shop, and made known to 
Giberto, who was just coming down stairs, the 
honor he was about to receive in the visit of his 
master. 


Giberto, who had in his hand a rod which he 
used to open the leaves of tobacco with, hereupon 


brought it tc the military salute, and said, that 


he was glad to see so eminent a customer visit 
his poor abode in person. 
“ How is Captain Clifford ?” asked Don Gar- 
cia, as he complied with the invitation to enter. 
“ He is doing well, senor. I will let him know 


you are here.” 

“ Ask him if he will see me.” 

“ Without doubt he will!” and Giberto, quite 
elated at the visit, ran up stairs, and immediately 
returning, ushered the noble Castilian gentle- 
man up, with many apologies for the humble 
character of his-habitation. 


“Don Garcia took the hand of Clifford, who 
pressed it with gratitude, and looking around 
the room, said : 

“I fear you will not be comfortable here, and 
I have come to remove you to my house.” 

“ To your house, senor ?” repeated the captain, 
hardly believing his eyes. 

“Yes, if you think you are able to bear the 
removal.” 

“ O, yes, I could walk there, I verily believe !” 

“ No, senor capitano, you are not able to stir 
a limb; you know that,” answered Giberto, 
very positively. “He could only be taken on a 
litter. But the doctor refused to let him be 
moved for a week, at least, senor !” 

“That is true! I fear, sir, I shall have to lay 
here; but I am comfortable. Giberto is as at- 
tentive as a nurse could be; and I fear I shall 
be compelled to put off my removal to your hos- 
pitable mansion till I am better; and then it will 
be too late; for there will be no necessity for 
trespassing on your hospitality.” 

“ You shall convalesce with us. If you can’t 
go now, you shall go when you feel better. I 
have promised Gertrude to bring you!” 

“ And does she know——” 

“ She knows of your illness, and sympathizes 
with you !” 

“ Then,” he said, as his pale face lighted up, 
“T can bear it. I will bless the blow that awak- 
ens sympathy for me in your daughter's breast !” 

“ She is right,” said Don Garcia, to himself; 
“ Gertrude is right. He loves her. There is no 
use in trying to stop the current when ebb and 
flood flow both the same way.” 

After passing an hour with Clifford, Don Gar- 
cia left him, saying that he would visit him daily 
till he was able to bear removal to his house. 
He then took his departure, and reported to Ger- 
trude the result of his visit. She thanked him 
for his goodness in promising to remove him as 
soon as he was better, and then said: 

“Dear father, I would try to put away from 
my heart all thoughts of him, if I thought he was 


unworthy. But I have seen in him such anoble 
nature, that I only wonder he should regard me 
with any consideration. I feel honored, and re- 
spect myself more to think that I have awakened 
in such a man esteem and affection.” 

“ You don’t know how good and beautiful you 


are, Gertrude, dear! You would grace the 
crown of the best monarch that ever sat upon a 
throne. But if you and Captain Clifford wed, 
and are happy, my ambition will be satisfied. 
An American army officer ranks with a Spanish 


or British noble.” 
Thus speaking, Don Garcia left her to look 


after the important affairs which, since the let- 
ters were received the evening before, occupied 
his mind. 


CHAPTER 


LADY GERTRUDE AT VESPERS. 
GUIDO. 


CURIOSITY OF 


Tue weariness of that long day passed by 
Edward Clifford upon the artilleryman’s cot was 
alleviated not only by the recollection of Don 
Garcia’s visit, but by the reception, two hours 
after his departure, of a bouquet of sweet flowers. 
His soul inhaled the delicious fragrance of the 
gracious words wherein the Dona Gertrude ex- 
pressed her sympathy for his sufferings, and her 
hopes of his speedy restoration ; and assured him 
that she had her father’s promise that when he 
was able to be removed, he should become their 


invalid guest at Casa Granda. Although in the 
note she did not absolutely tell him how dear 
he was to her, yet every line breathed her pure 
and womanly devotion. 


“ This is a balm for wounds both of the heart 
and body, Giberto,” he said, with happiness danc- 


ing in his eyes, as he read the letter over the 
third time, while Giberto watched his face to see 
the result. 

“I knew it would do you more good than all 
the prescriptions the doctor wrote, and told 
Gaspar, the Indian, so; and you see I was right. 


I shouldn't be surprised next to see Dona Ger- 


trade herself coming here !” 


“Indeed! I fear such happiness is not in store 
for me!” 
“Well, who knows? But you must not talk. 


Every ten words you speak will put you back an 
hour.” 


“T can read the note and look at the bouquet, 
Giberto, and I am content to be silent.” 


“Listen to me, now, senor. They pursued 
your assassins to the waterside, and saw them 
embark with three other men; but as the gen- 
d@armes had no boat, they could not pursue. 
But they saw it cross the river.” 


“T can’t imagine their object. I never saw 
either of the men before.” 

“No doubt they attacked you for gold!” 

“ Did we not overhear them plotting ? Ifit was 
against me they were conspiring when we heard 
them under your window, it was vengeance they 
were after.” 

“ True—so they seemed to talk. Ah, I have 
it, senor !” 

“In what way? Who are they, think you ?” 

“ You never yet knew but one man to love a 
fair maiden? Do you comprehend me, senor ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“Do you not suppose that the fair Dona Ger- 
trudis has other admirers ?” 

* Without doubt.” 

“ You have, in all likelihood, an unknown ri- 
val, who has done you this mischief.” 

“ You are no doubt in the right, Giberto.” 

“ Gaspar told me when he brought the note, 
which you have just placed on your heart, that 
being awakened by music, last night, he looked 
through the little grated window, which he says 
is placed in the side of the gate, as is customary, 
and saw that after you went away, you were fol- 
lowed by two men, who kept as much in the 
shade as possible.” 

“Then it was me they were waiting for at 
your door. I should have followed your advice, 
my discreet Giberto, and I should have escaped 
this wound.” 

“Tt can’t be helped now, senor capitano. The 
cause of the attack, I do not doubt, was rivalry.” 

“T have no doubt of it. Iam now curious to 
know who my rival can be. Itis no one who 
can be worthy of Dona Gertrudis, who would 
take this method to get rid of me.” 

“That it is not! I hope we shall find him 
out. Don Garcia will be able to tell who is ac- 
quainted with his daughter; and as I can de- 
scribe the taller, for the smaller was but a ser- 
vant, we may be able to fasten on the assassin, 
if, as I doubt not, he is arival! But you must 
not talk. I hear some one in the shop. Adios, 
senor, for ten minutes.” 

“T am not alone, now,” said Clifford, with a 
smile, as he glanced at the bouquet, which he 
now discovered was arranged by the floral al- 
phabet, which he had learned in other lands. 
He read in the language of the flowers, these 


words : 

“ Constancy, truth, forevermore !” 

“ Noble, generous Gertrude! Thy frank and 
truthful heart knows no concealment of its pure 
passion. I am not worthy of thee! I have 


cause to bless this wound, which has, as it were, 
matured and ripenee to the full thy growing love 


for me.” 

It was near the close of this day that Dona 
Gertrudis was standing in the window of the 
balcony, gazing thoughtfully on the rich light of 
the western skies, in which the sun was just set- 
ting in asea of crimson and gold. The vesper 
bell was tolling, and its sound floated past her 
on the evening air as if calling her to prayer. 

“T will go and pray for him,” she said, “and 
to thank the virgin for the preservation of his 
life !” 

Don Garcia was in his library, engaged in 
conversation with two or three strangers. With- 
out speaking with him, she cast her mantilla 
about her, and descending the marble flight of 
stairs, crossed the paved court, which was fra- 


grant with the blossoms of the orange trees that 
shaded it, and cool with the falling water of the 
fountain. Near the gate stood Gaspar, who 
opened it for her to pass out. 

“If my father inquires, tell him I am going to 
vespers !” 

“ Si, senorita,” answered the Indian domestic, 


with a dignified inclination of his head ; for in 


his manners there was at all times a gravity and 


native courtesy, seldom seen in servants of other 
races 


Dona Gertrude entered the chapel, and was 
proceeding to the shrine of the virgin, when she 


saw standing before it a youth, whose beauty 
caused her to stop and gaze unconsciously for 


an instant upon him; but recollecting herself, 
she colored deeply, and drawing her veil about 
her face, she advanced, and was going past him 
to another shrine, when he moved away, as if to 


give her a place he was usurping. He seemed 
to be engaged in admiring the painting above 
the shrine, rather than worshipping. For a mo- 


ment or two the image of the extraordinary 
beauty she had beheld dwelt on her mind, and 
she could not think of her prayers; but it was 
only fora moment, for recalling the wounded 


Clifford, she began to raise her heart to Heaven 
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in devotional orisons, both of gratitude and peti- 
tion, in his behalf. So intently was she engaged, 
and so completely had she forgotten the young 
stranger, that her veil fell from her head uncon- 
sciously to her, aud exposed a face of loveliness 
unmatched before in all the experience of the 
youthfal Guido. He had been struck with the 
grace of her motion as she approached, and had 
caught a glimpse of the splendor of her eyes, 
before she discovered him and veiled. He, 
therefore, watched her as she knelt, both with 
the worshipping eye of the artist, who adores the 
beautiful, and with lively curiosity. When her 
veil dropped, and exposed the moulded head 
and neck, and the faultless profile, the tearful 
eyes elevated, the rich, red mouth, moving with 
the modulations of prayer, she seemed to him 
the personification of the Madonna, and could 
scarcely restrain the impulse to bend his knee, 
half in piety, half in gallantry, before so fair a 
creature, who seemed more to appertain to heaven 
than earth ! 

It was fall a minute that he had to gaze in 
admiring wonder upon that pure and holy face, 
which prayer sanctified, before she ended her 
orisons; when discovering that her light veil 
had proved traitorous to its duty, she glanced 
quickly about her, and seeing the young stran- 
ger’s worshipping gaze, she concealed her fea- 
tures, rose from the pavement, and hurried from 
the church. 

“T must not let this fair vision vanish forever,” 
said Guido, as she disappeared ; and he at once 
traversed the space to the vestibule and gained 
the street. At a distance he saw her passing 
the Casa Granda, and hurrying rapidly forward, 
but joined by a person who came from the gate, 
who kept a few paces behind her. This move- 


ment awakened his curiosity, and he went for- 
ward at the pace which she kept, and with diffi- 
culty kept her in sight, especially as it was grow- 
ing dark. After traversing two streets, he be- 
held her turn down one that led towards the 


river, the person who came out of the gate to 


join her going now a little before her, as if act- 
ing as a guide. This increased his curiosity, 
and although he did not like to be in pursuit of 
a lady in this way, yet he experienced an un- 
conquerable inclination to discover who she was. 


Her beauty, brief as his glance had been of it, 


had made an impression on his heart that irre- 
sistibly drew him towards her. He, therefore, 
pursued, and to his surprise, saw them stop and 
enter an obscure house, for from her appearance, 


he believed her high-born and opulent. His in- 


terest was now more vividly awakened, and he 
hastened till he reached the door, which he saw, 
from a single lamp which lighted it, was the 
humble shop of a tobacconist. As he passed the 
door, he saw her seated, closely veiled, and Gi- 
berto and Gaspar standing, with the former of 
whom she was speaking. But the passing step 
caused her to turn her head, and the light falling 
full upon the handsome features of the young 
man she had left in the chapel, she started visi- 
bly; but whether with pleased emotion or dis- 
pleasure, Guido had no means of divining. He 
walked on without stopping or drawing the at- 
tention of the two men. 


“ Ho will be almost cured by the sight of you, 
senora,” said Giberto, who was all smiles; for 
he felt justly proud of the honor of receiving so 
lovely a guest. 

“I don't know that I ought to have come; 


” 
but— 
“ You have done perfectly right, senora! The 
good book says that we must visit the sick in 
their affliction.” 


“TI remembered these words in my prayers, 
senor Giberto, and therefore did I resolve to 


come. So stopping at the gate to bid Gaspar 


show me the way, I thought I would see that 
Captain Clifford was in need of nothing; for I 
could not rest in quiet to-night, if I supposed he 
was enduring any suffering that I might have 


relieved.” 
“You are a true Christian, senora,” answered 


Giberto, in a tone of positiveness as hearty as if 
he would have cheerfully challenged to mortal 
combat any one who should presume to ques- 
tion it. “I will tell him you have come to see 
him—” 

“No, no—not to see him!” interrupted Ger- 
trude, quickly, and deeply blushing, “but you, 
good Giberto, to see you, and learn how he was ; 


and to tell you to take every care of him, and I 

will see that you are repaid for any loss that 
™ your business may suffer thereby.” 

“ Thanks, senora, but I am paying a debt that 

I can never pay, by anything I do for el Senor 


Capitan Clifford. He saved my life in Mexico, 
and can I do enough to show my gratitude ¢” 

“TI see you are very kind and good, and that 
he could not be in better hands.” 

“ Thank you, noble lady. I can do but little; 
but it has heart in it. I can’t smooth a pillow 
so softly as a lady, but I can smooth it kindly. 
You must not go away without seeing him, 
senora !” 

“Not to-night. I will call with Don Garcia, 
perhaps,” she answered; and then rising, she 
extended her hand as if to shake that of the ar- 
tilleryman, and left a heavy purse in it. 

“ What is this?. Tut! no, lady! Ido not need 
this! Don’t pay me for doing my duty. I will 
not take it. Captain Clifford is as near to me 
as he is to anybody, and no one shall give me 
gold to take care of him.” 

“ Pardon me, Giberto, I did not mean to hurt 
your feelings.” 

“ T know it, senora, I know it. I am a poor 
man, but gold wont buy my good deeds or love 
for my neighbors! Here, take it, senora !” 

Dona Gertrude received the purse, and putting 
her small hand in that of the honest soldier, said, 
with tearful emotion : 

“T see your heart is in the right place, good 
Giberto. IfI had known you so well, I should 
not have offered you gold, nor felt anxious about 
the situation of Captain Clifford. Adios !” 


“ Adios, noble lady,” answered the artillery- 
man, as he respectfully pressed his mustache to 
the back of the fair hand, “ may all the saints 
protect you. Ah, I do not wonder now at Cap- 
tain Clifford’s attachment to you. The note and 
bouquet you sent him almost healed him! At 
one time I thought he would jump up a well 


man and dance a bolero. One such present a 
day, in a week he'll be up.” 

Gertrude smiled, for this account deepened her 
happy consciousness of being loved. 

“ You may tell him I have called, Giberto, if 
you think it will gratify him.” 

“He need not be told it, lady. He is in the 
room above, and as there is no door to the stairs, 
he has heard every word you have said; and I 
have no doubt is growing better every word that 
you speak.” 

Dona Gertrude looked charmingly confused 


and smiling, yet half-annoyed she drew her veil 
about her face, and took leave without again 
opening her lips. Gaspar followed her. It was 
now quite dark, and he kept close at her side. 
After they had gone one square, secing that 


some one followed, he stopped, and speaking to 


a gend’arme who was standing on the corner, he 
reminded him of the attempted assassination of 
the preceding night, and desired him to prevent 
the further following of the person behind, lest 
he should be an enemy ; informing the gend’arme 
that the female he was escorting was his mis- 
tress, Dona Gertrudis de Armas. 

“The person was standing near the house out 
of which we came, as if in waiting,” added Gas- 
par, “and I know that he was behind us when 
we entered it.” 

“ He shall be attended to,” answered the guar- 
dian of the safety of the city; and Gaspar and 
his lovely charge passed on. 

“Dost thou know, sir man-at-arms,” said 
Guido, approaching the watchman, “ the parties 
who stopped and spoke to thee ?” 

The gend’arme would have responded roughly, 


but struck by his noble appearance and courtesy 


in his address, he replied : 

“ They have desired me to prevent you from 
following them, monsieur, which I have prom- 
ised to do.” 


“Then I have annoyed the lady by my idle 
curiosity. It is no matter, senor, I merely de- 
sired to know the abode of the fair stranger.” 


“ She is of a noble Spanish family, which is 
all I can tell thee; thou hadst best promenade 
some other street, monsieur !” 

“Very well. Imean no harm, senor. Iama 


stranger in your city, and seeing the fair girl in 


the chapel, I did but occupy an idle hour in see- 


ing where so sweet a bird nestles! You keep 


strict watch on passengers !” 

“There is need! Last night, not far hence, 
an officer was well nigh assassinated by two 
strangers.” 

“ And were they taken ?” 


“No. They succeeded in escaping in a boat 
to the other side, and probably have concealed 


themselves in the forests, or bayous.” 
“This is my uncle and Tito,” murmured 


Guido to himself, as he turned back and pursued 
his walk in the direction of his hotel. “By the 
golden rood! he has made himself a good name 


in this city, in brief space. If I had no more 
conscience than this uncle of mine, I would hang 
myself! He would as lief cut a man’s throat as 
Tito! and Tito has no compunctions that way. 
Ah, here is the cigar shop, out of which came 
the lady! I can inquire here for what news I 
need, under the plea of making a purchase of 
cigars. This is a happy thought.” 
CHAPTER XII. # 
GUIDO’S EFFORTS AT DISCOVERY. 


As he spoke, he carelessly entered the little 
shop of the artilleryman, and seeing no one, he 
surveyed its mean aspect, and wondered what a 
noble Spanish lady could be doing there at such 
an hour with two men, both evidently beneath 
her in condition. 

“ She is a mystery, as well as a beauty,” he 
said. “But I hear a step descending.” 


Giberto seeing a fine cavalier in his shop, 
bowed civilly, and when he asked in pure Cas- 
tilian for a pure Habanero cigar, he smiled with 
satisfaction, for he had confidence in men who 
knew a good cigar. It was his maxim, that no 
rogue ever had a puro Habana del Isla between 
his lips. Tell me what brand of cigars a man 
smokes, and I will tell you his character on the 
spot. Giberto, therefore regarded the handsome 
and aristocratic-looking stranger with compla- 
cency, and handing him a box of the rare cigar 
he called for, he said: 

“ From the island, senor?” 

“ Yes, we have been there.” 

“ Castiliano, I have no doubt ?” 

“T have seen Spain,” responded Guido, who 
was pleased to have these questions put to him, 
as it would be an excuse for him to put a few 
inquiries also. 

“ T would like to see it before I die, senor. A 
man is happy who sees the land of his fore- 
fathers.” 

“You are an Americano ¢” 


“ A Mexican Americano, senor.” 

“ Your cigars are faultless.” 

“Tam glad they please you!” 

“ You should have customers of taste.” 

“ Yes, I do not complain.” 

“ Even ladies are tempted to buy of you !” 


“ No, no, senor, not often.” 

“T thought I saw one here this evening as I 
was passing.” 

“ Ah, true!” Here Giberto’s suspicions were 
roused, and he said to himself, “ Be discreet, 
Giberto! Blab not too freely. This stranger is 


acting the inquisitor. I will not betray la senora. 
Who knows what mischief might be made of her 
being here.” 

“ Who was the lady—is she known to thee ?” 
continued Guido, ignorant of what was passing 
in the old soldier’s thoughts. 


“J don’t ask the names of my customers, 
senor. Suppose after you left, one should step 
in and say, Senor Giberto, canst thou tell me 
the name of the young caballero who was but 
now in thy shop? I could only answer, I know 
not; it is not my business to ask the names of 
my customers, so that I know the value of the 
coin they pay me.” 

Guido discovered in this reply a caution which 
only increased his curiosity touching the name 
and condition of the beautiful devotee of the 
chapel. But he would not press further inquiry 


in this question, but trust to his good fortune to 


discover who she might be. He was about leay- 
ing the shop, when Giberto asked, in the tone of 
a man who has news he would like to impart: 
“Have you heard of the attempt to assas- 
sinate Captain Clifford ¢” 
Guido could not prevent a deep color coming 


into his cheeks ; for he well knew who had made 
the attempt, and dropping a cigar, he stooped to 
pick it up, in order to hide his emotion, which 
he feared the tobacconist would interpret into 


guilt. 
“Yes, I heard something of it, senor,” he re- 


plied, recovering his erect attitude, Giberto 


noticed the increased flush, but attributed it to 
the act of stooping. “I hope that he is not 
dead.” 


“ No, but it was not the fault of the assassin. 
It happened right here by my door. I ran out 


to the aid of the captain, and just in time to turn 
4 blow aimed at his heart into his ribs. He is 


now up stairs on his cot ; and will have to be on 
his back a score of days, I fear !” 

“ Have you any certain idea who the assassin 
was ?” 

There were two of them, senor. I think I 
would know them both if I should see them.” 


“ Ah, then there is some likelihood of his 
arrest.” 

“T hope so. Iam a poor man, but I would 
give one hundred silver pesos to have either of 
them taken, especially the smallest one, who 
struck the blow, and leoks for all the world like 
a vilano relation of mine, who, I have do deubt, 
has been let loose from hell to do this deed. His 
name is Tito.” 

“ What, the name of the assassin %” 

“ Of my nephew.” 

“ By the good mass!” said Guido to himself, 
“this man is not wrong in his surmises. I must 
give Tito warning, or his arrest will lead to that 
of Don Conrado. The rogue would inform to 
save his neck. I hope my uncle will soon get 
through with his business, and leave a city where 
we may all get into trouble.” 


“T am glad to hear the officer is doing so well. ° 


Will you permit me to go up and see him! 
Tell him I am an artist.” 

“There can be no harm, senor. 
him.” 

Giberto soon returned,and beckoning to Guido, 
he went up afterhim. Clifford surveyed the fine 
features of the handsome Spanish youth with 
admiration, as he saw him approach his cot. 
Upon them was an expression of sympathy ; for 
Guido by no means approved of all his uncle’s 
deeds of violence, and especially of this, at the 
recital of which by Don Conrado in the cabin of 
the vessel, he had been justly indignant, though 
he cared not to manifest itto him, whom he did 
not care to make his enemy. He was, therefore, 
now gratified at the opportunity of visiting the 
couch of the victim and sympathizing with one 
who, he felt, had been foully dealt with. The 
kind sympathy of his face at once won Clifford’s 
confidence. 

“ You are very kind, senor, to take the trouble 
to visit me,” he said, extending his hand, which 
Guido pressed almost fraternally. “Sit down, 
senor; the apartment is humble, but a king’s 


heart dwells here,” he added, as he glanced 
gratefully at Giberto. “To this brave man I 
owe my escape from death; and to his hospi- 
tality my present comfort.” 

“Tut! not a word, capitano, not any such 
talk about me! I have done my duty. I hear 


some one in the shop. This noble gentleman I 
can leave with you with safety ; for his heart is 
in the right place who knows how to feel and to 
show feeling for the sick !” 

“ You seem to have been severely wounded, sir 
captain,” said Guido, regarding the resolute and 


chivalrous countenance of the cavalry officer with 
respectful interest. I am sorry for your accident.” 

“ You are very kind, senor.” 

“ T have no doubt you will soon be up again. 
Patience in such cases is a great restorer. Have 
you any idea who wounded you ?” 

“ None.” 

Guido felt relieved. He condemned the act 
of his uncle, but he did not desire his detection, 
which would involve also himself; and he had 
no desire to suffer for the crime of another. 

“ Can you divine a motive, senor ?” he asked. 

“ None, unless it may be rivalry,” answered 
Cliord, slightly smiling; “this is Giberto’s 


I will ask 


opinion. “ But if Ihave a rival, I never saw 
him 

“ A lady, then, in the case,” said Guido, plea- 
santly. “I dare say. But this was a cowardly 


way to attack a rival.” 


“T will do the cavalier justice,” answered 


Clifford. ‘“ He met me fairly, and, now that I 
recollect, he did say that I had crossed his path 
in love, and that I must defend myself. I had 
forgotten this. Giberto is right. It was a rival, 


but who, I know not! He did not strike the 


blow, but it was the act of his companion, whom 


he would have kept back, in order to have the 
duel with me himself. I will do him justice so 
far; but he should have been satisfied that I was 
armed with a sword, if he intended to give me a 


fair combat. As it was, I had but a pistol, which 
discharged, left me in their power. He was not 


a proper assassin; but he nevertheless took me 
at unfair advantage; and should have kept his 
man off. The cavalier was evidently a gentle- 
man, by his voice and bearing.” 

“Tam in hopes that your wound will prove 
less severe than is believed, senor.” 


“Thanks, sir,” answered Clifford, who could 


not keep his eyes from the face of the handsome 
stranger, which he seemed to regard not only 
with admiration, but to study with a sort of re- 
flective perception, as if reminded by it of some 
reminiscence too shadowy and indistinct to be 


clearly fastened upon. “Giberto informed me 


that you were an artist, senor.” 
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“ Yes, captain, I am rather an amateur than a 
professed artist; for my skill is not great enough 
to rank me with men of genius, who develop art 
daily with their pencils. Yet I have painted 
portraits.” 

“ Senor artist, I have confidence in your skill. 
May I ask a favor of you %” 

“Tt shall be granted, if in my power.” 

“T wish you to exercise your skill upon a face 
that would mock a common pencil. Yet, from 
your air and appearance, I fear me that you do 
not need to resort to your pencil, and that I am 
about to trespass on your ceurtesy.” 

“Not in the least, senor. If I can serve you I 
will do so.” 

“Have you an atelier in the city ?” 

“No. Iam a stranger here, and have only a 
room at the hotel St. Louis. But I have my 
pencil and colors. You have only to command 
me.” 

“Then you can dome a great favor. But I 
must first obtain the lady’s consent.” 

“No doubt that will be easy, senor; as ladies 
are seldom known to be indifferent to seeing 
their features reproduced on the canvass. But 
I only paint on ivory.” 

“So much the better. I wish a miniature. 
Will you call and see me to-morrow evening ?” 
asked Clifford, after a few moments’ reflection. 

“ Yes, with pleasure.” 

“ Will you bring your pencils ?” 

“ J will come prepared to paint the lady's por- 
trait, if you desire it.” 

“J am not certain that I can obtain her con- 
sent; but you may come prepared, senor.” 

The two young men then continued to con- 
verse on various subjects, until they seemed to 
have known each other for years; and when 
Guido, after being with him two hours, took his 
leave, Clifford saw him depart with real regret. 

“A proper and generous young man, senor 
capitano,” said Giberto, after he had shut up 
his shop and come up stairs for the night. 

“ Yes; he seems to possess every noble quality 
that could dwell in the human bosom. I should 
love him like a brother did I often see him.” 

“ And he thee; for I see that thou hast taken 
his heart, and that you will be great friends.” 

“JT wonder who he is? He seems so much 
above his position of earning subsistence by his 
pencil, that I more than suspected that he was 
only an amateur, and consents to gratify me be- 
cause he dislikes to refuse me.” 

“ His dress is extremely rich, and his appear- 
ance above any sort of occupation,” said Giberto. 

“ Nevertheless, we must take his word for it. 
Now to obtain Dona Gertrudis’s consent ” 

“ That will be easy! I will go and ask it for 
you!” 


“Thank you, Giberto. To-morrow her ser- 
vant will be here; and I will try and scribble a 
note to her, and solicit the favor.’ 

“ She will grant it, senor. No doubt of that 
at all; and so this handsome painter will soon 
give you her duplicate; and I have great hopes 
the sight of it all the time in your hands will 
help your recovery more than anything else—so 
Iam for having Dona Gertrude consent. Let 
me but have her ear five minutes, and I would 
fill it with such arguments that she would even 
be willing to come here and sit for it.” 

“T fear your zeal would overshoot the mark, 
good Giberto. To-morrow I will write to her. 
If she consents, I will send this youthful artist 
to the Casa Granda !” 

Captain Clifford seeing Giberto put his finger 
on his lips as a sign that he was talking too 
much, ceased, and soon fell asleep, and dreamed 
that he was an artist and painting the picture of 
Gertrude, which when he had finished, presented, 
instead of her face, the almost equally beautiful 
one of the young artist. 

Before Guido went to his lodgings, he called 
at the cafe of Loupe de Blase. Here he was 
told, to his surprise, by Tito, that Don Conrado 
had gone out at dark, and was not yet returned: 
Guido then gave Tito to understand that he had 
been recognized by the old tobacconist, and that 
it became him to keep as much within the walls 
of the cafe as he could conveniently. 

“ What did the gray mustache say of me?” 
demanded Tito, who had gone up to the cigar 
shop after his master left, and from the opposite 
side watched the occupant till he was perfectly 
convinced that it was his relation in his own per- 
son. This discovery did not contribute to his 
satisfaction, and he returned to the cafe, where 
Guido joined him, quite disposed to abide by his 
advice to keep himself from observation. 

“If thou art taken, thou wilt betray Don Con- 
rado, and also lose thy own life.” 

“ T have no desire to lose it, be assured, senor 
Guido,” he answered ; “if el senor capitan will 
give me leave, I'll go back to the brigantine and 
remain until he comes.” 

“ Thou canst ask him. Do you know whither 
he has gone ?” 

“Te the house of Don Garcia de Armas !” 

“So I suspected. Tell him I have been here, 
and that I have learned that he can be recognized 
by the soldier, and that he must move with cir- 
cumspection.” 

“ The sooner we all leave this city the better. 
I can’t stay in the same place with the artillery- 
sergeant, my relative !” 

“Doubtless Don Conrado will complete his 
affair to-night ; and if so, you may get away to- 
morrow !” 


“The saints grant it. Every time I hear a 
step I fancy it is old Giberto’s.” 

“ Your conscience has made a coward of you, 
at last, Tito.” 

“Thou knowest not all, senor,” answered 
Tito, with a shake of his head, as he let Guido 
out; and having shut the door, he added, “I 
must put Giberto Lopedo out of the way, or 1 am. 
a dead man if he meets me !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

DON GONRADO’S TIMELY INTERVENTION. 

WE now return to the captain of the brigan- 
tine whose movements it is our purpose to fol- 
low. Upon quitting the cafe of Loupe de Blase, 
he took his way, under cover of the dark hour 
that intervened between the twilight and the ris- 
ing of the morn, in the direction of the Casa 
Granda. Wrapped to the eyes in his Italian 
cloak, in order that he might not be recognized 
by any of the gend’armes who had seen him the 
evening before, he threaded the streets at a rapid 
step; but being unfamiliar with the city, he lost 
his way more than once; but fortunately recol- 
lecting the-name of the street on which Don 
Garcia lived, he was directed aright by the slaves 
whom he met; for he took care not to inquire of 
any other persons. As he drew near the man- 
sion, which he recognized by the height of its 
imposing front, he began to walk slower, delib- 
erating in his mind how he should approach the 
crisis which his destiny seemed about to bring 
about. Thoughtfully he passed along, when he 
heard a female shriek not far before him, accom- 
panied by voices of men, the clashing of wea- 
pons, and tramping of feet as of men engaged in 
mortal fray. He at once drew his cutlass, and 
hastened to the scene, drawn by the continued 
cry of the lady for help. As he drew near, he 
saw two men combating with one who was gal- 
lantly defending with a dagger a lady who was 
clinging to him, but whom a third ruffian was 
endeavoring to drag from his protection. In a 
moment Don Conrado was at the spot, and 
taking the side of the single man, he made 
such good use of his sword that he soon laid 
one of the men at his feet, bleeding from a 
cloven skull, while the other fled; but the third 
still endeavored to obtain possession of the fe- 
male. Upon this, Don Conrado attacked him, 
but he found he had to do with a person well 
skilled in the use of the sword, and who fought 
with the courage and coolness of a cavalier. 
Victory, however, decided in favor of the cap- 
tain of the brigantine, he having maimed the 
sword hand of his antagonist so severely, that 
with an exclamation of anguish he let his sword 
fall, and took to flight. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


M'CORMICK’S REAPING MACHINE. 

The subject of the present engraving is the in- 
vention of C. H. M’Cormick, Esq., of Chicago, 
who has already received the gold medal of the 
American Institute for it. The principle of the 
cutting action is shown in the diagram, and con- 
sists of a cutting blade about an inch in breadth, 
slightly toothed on the front edge, and extend- 
ing the whole length of the breast of the ma- 
chinc, a quick reciprocating motion being given 
to this by a crank. The straw, as the machine 
moves round, passes into the space between the 
projecting fingers, and is sawn off by the action 


AMERICAN REAPING MACHINE. 


of the cutter. Directly over the cutting-blade is 
a light reel, with flat transverse blades of deal, 
set at a slight angle with the front of the ma- 
chine, revolving as it moves round, and holding 
the straw firmly between the fingers and against 
the blade while being cut. This recl seems to 
us the most objectionable part of the machine, 
as it will be likely to knock out the grain from 
the ears as the transverse spars strike them on 
descending, though the blow is much lessened 
by their being placed spirally upon the reel. 
When the corn is cut, it falls upon the floor of 
the machine, and is removed to the land again 


by aman who sits on a saddle-shaped piece of 
the machine’and is carried forward with it. 

This ingenious machine cuts all the” grain ; 
and if the raker is careful, none is scattered ; 
and if the binders carry a rake and use it, none 
need be lost. Fields, harvested by these ma- 
chines have a beautiful appearance. The stub- 
ble is left all uniform in height If the binders 
have felt at all interested” in doing their work 
well, there is nothing to glean with the sickle, 
bagging-hook, or rake. Weeds, brush, pitch- 
forks, rakes, if standing in the way, or even 
horses’ legs, are all cut smooth alike. 


THE DAILY SUN BUILDING. 

The followiag description in extenso of the cle- 
gant building we present the reader in the 
annexed drawing this week, has been furnished 
us by our attentive and intelligent correspond 
ent in Baltimore. It will be read with inter- 
est not only as relating to architectural achieve- 
ments, but as illustrative of the liberal enter- 
prise of our southern brethren of the press. 
The beautiful engraving on the opposite page 

is copied from a large and faithful representation 

of one of the most elegant and imposing edifices 
which modern architecture has ever contributed 
to useful enterprise or civic ornament. It has 


been eregted in Baltimore within the last eight- 


een months, and its fame has already extended 
beyond the confines of the United States; the 
exquisite proportions, graceful elegance, substan- 
tial quality and utilitarian character of the edi- 
fice having elicited inquiry and provoked admi- 
ration in the principal cities of Europe. 

The erection of this edifice is not a thing of 
recent purpose. The proprieters of the Sun 
have for several years contemplated such a de- 
sign, and during some four or five years past, 
their attention has been particularly directed to 
the spot now occupied by the new building. 
This spot is on the south-east corner of Balti- 
more and South streets, and was formerly the 
site of four large stores on Baltimore and two on 
South street. On the former of these streets it 
has a front (which is the main front in the en- 
graving) of 56 feet, and on the latter a front of 
74 feet. It has an open rear upon a broad alley, 
and thus enjoys the very best facilities that can 
be commanded for ventilation and correspond- 
ing conveniences of access ; while the upper part 
of the building, towering high above the adjoin- 
ing houses, receives the fresh breezes of the bay 
of which it commands an unobstructed view. 


As a specimen of architecture, we may say, 
this admirable structure has never been surpassed 
in ancient or modern times. In all its details, it 
is, from first to last, a perfect model. Suitability, 
commodiousness, durability and public ornament 
have been the prominent objects kept in view, 
and a liberal expenditure of means has secured 
them all, with a harmony of effect it requires no 
effort to prove. The general style of the edifice 
approximates to the Composite order; the Ionic 
and Corinthian being felicitously blended. The 
exterior impresses the observer with the prevail- 
ing chasteness of the whole design. 


This building was commenced on the first of 
April, 1850. The old houses were torn down 
and the materials removed. The excavation of 
the basement was then made under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Brown, and carried to a 
uniform depth of 18 feet from the surface. Un- 
der a general ordinance of the city council, this 
excavation was extended into the street two- 
fifths of its entire width on each side, or 23 feet 
from the fronts of the building, affording an area 
beneath the pavement and street, outside the 
main structure, of some 2990 square feet. This 
is overbuilt with a continuous arch, under and 
overlaid with hydraulic cement, and is complete- 
ly impervious to water. It is illuminated within 
from a succession of cast-iron shafts, extending 
from the inner surface to the level of the pave- 
ment, where they are closed by thick glass set in 
a nuinber of smull iron circles, a patented and 
ingenious contrivance of Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, 
of New York. 

In connection with this part of the building 
we tnay state that the awning posts are appro- 
priately ornamented, tubular cast-iron columns, 
with open work in the top, by means of which 
the large apartments below are agreeably venti- 
lated. ‘These with the main portion of the iron 
work of the interior, including the columns, are 
from the foundery of Messrs. Adam Dewmead & 
Brother, of Baltimore. The columns of the front 
and the outside castings generally, with the ex- 
ception of the first story, were executed by Mr. 
E. S. Benson, of Baltimore. The iron work of 
the first story, including the patent blinds, was 
done by Messrs. Badger & Co., of New York. 
The whole structure, as an iron building, is the 
production of Messrs. Bogardus & Hoppin, of 
New York, who were the contractors fur the 
work, and whose inventive genius, enterprise 
and perseverance, gave the first cast-iron edifice 
to the world. The architect, whose taste con- 
ceived and executed the original design, is Mr. 
R. G. Hatfield, of New York. And the carpen- 
ter work and general superintendence of the 
puilding during its erection has been confided to 
Messrs. H. R. & J. Reynolds, of Baltimore, the 
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former of whom has given it his assiduous per- 
sonal attendance, and to whose taste and judg- 
ment, innumerable details contributing to utility 
and beauty must be ascribed. 

The substructure, which is itself of a very im- 
posing character, consists of a succession of mas- 
sive granite columns 18 feet high; these rest, 
each upon a separate plinth or stylobate of the 
same material, embedded in the earth. These 
columns are surmounted by a plain entablature, 
also of granite; all of which was procured, with 
the unusual care requisite to obtain such large 
masses, from the quarry of Messrs. Green & Sum- 
walt, in Baltimore County, some distance beyond 
Ellicott’s Mills, on the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road. The granite work was executed with 
great precision and skill by Mr. James McPher- 
son. Upon this granite foundation the whole 
superstructure reposes. 

This superstructure, as we have already said, 
is composed of iron, and rises five stories, to the 
height of 70 feet from the level of the ground. 
The cellar is 18 feet deep, a portion of which 
comprises two stories, the residue being reserved 
for the introduction of two of Hoe’s eight cylin- 
der presses, capable of printing 20,000 copies 
per hour. The actual height of available space, 
from the lowest floor of the cellar to the level of 
the roof, is thus 88 feet. 

The principal area of the superstructure is oc- 
cupied by the enginery, presses, paper-room, car- 
riers’ room, mailing-room, fuel-cellar, &c., of the 
Baltimore Sun newspaper establishment ; and it 
is hardly necessary to add, that every precaution 
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has been observed which experience could de- 
vise or money command, against the incidents 
and contingencies of this department. Indeed, 
if human skill and foresight are of any avail, 
safety is here insured. 

The several stories are in height, exclusive of 
the floors: 1st and 2d, 14 feet each ; and the 3d, 
4th and 5th, 12 feet each. The floors are all 
laid with sheet-iron, between an under and upper 
layer of plank, as a precaution against fire. The 
roof is covered with zinc, the work being done 
by Captain Rothrock. Each floor is also fur- 
nished with water-closets, reservoirs, &c., the 
whole of the complicated plumbing being admir- 
ably executed by Messrs. Hayward, Bartlett & 
Co., of Baltimore. The brick work throughout, 
was done in masterly style by Mr. Emanuel 
Irons; and the painting, glazing, &c., promptly 
and beautifally, by Mr. James Somerville. 

The superb plate glass of which all the win- 
dows of the first story is composed, and the large 
sash of the several doors, was furnished by Mr. 
Samson Cariss. The crown glass used in the 
windows is from Mr. M. Lane, New York. 

Jn the first story, on the corner of Baltimore and 
South streets, an apartment is appropriated as the 
publication-office and counting-room of the Sun, 
fitted up in an exceedingly tasteful style, with ev- 
ery convenience for the hook-keepers and clerks, 
and the usual accommodations for the public. 

Next to the office on Baltimore street is the 
main entrance to the upper portion of the build- 
ing. Adjoining that, on the same street, is one 
of the most extensive and attractive stores in the 
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city. It occupies three of the front divisions, 
and extends throughout the whole depth of the 
building, diverging at a right angle at the end of 
the Sun publication-office, and extending to a 
front of three divisions on South street. Thus it 
has actually three fronts, one on Baltimore 
street, one on South street, and one on the alley. 
At any rate it has three avenues of access, and 
enjoys complete ventilation and innumerable 
conveniences. This beautiful store has been 
fitted up in complete style, and without regard 
to cost, by Messrs. Burgess, Taylor & Co., pub- 
lishers, agents for books and periodicals of all 
kinds, and the usual accompaniments of station- 
ery, &c. Amongst others, they have the agency of 
Guieason’s Picroriat Drawrine-Room Com- 
PANION, & publication which has surpassed all 
its predecessors in popularity, as completely as 
it excels them in the beauty of its attractions 
and the entertaining nature of its contents. 
These gentlemen have entered into arrange- 
ments which will contribute vastly to popular 
convenience, and have unquestionably made an 
admirable move in securing these spacious 
premises for the prosecution of their extensive 
business. 

The adjoining store on Baltimore street is oc- 
cupied by Mr. Joshua Vansant, fashionable hat- 
ter. This embraces the other three of the front 
divisions and extends the whole depth, to the 
alley. It has been furnished, in fixtures, con- 
veniences and embellishments, in a style of sur- 
passing elegance, and it is conceded on all 
hands, to be the best store of the city. 


On the South street front, beyond that of 
Messrs. Burgess, Taylor & Co., an office, which 
has also been fitted up in a style corresponding 
with the rest, is occupied by Mr. Charles West, 
agent for the celebrated Butter Coal, an article 
in almost universal demand. 


The second story of the building is occupied, 
in part, by the Magnetic Telegraph Company, 
the original line in this country from Washing- 
ton to New York. Also, by the Washington and 
New Orleans Telegraph Company—generally 
known as the Southern Telegraph Company ; 
and also, by the Western Telegraph Company 
all arranged in immediate connection one with 
the other, affording to the citizens of Baltimore 
and the travelling public, an opportunity of 
telegraphing to any portion of our country. 

The third story is appropriated, in part, to the 
composing-room, private editorial, general edito- 
rial and reporters’ rooms of “ The Sun” news- 
paper, and also for the book and job department, 
and is furnished with almost every variety of 
presses and type, and other appurtenances neces- 
sary to a most extensive business in all its 
details. 

This superb edifice has been projected and de- 
vised in all its liberality of detail, by Messrs. A. 
S. Abell & Co., proprietors of the Baltimore 
Sun, for the general convenience of the printing 
and publication of which, it is first and chiefly 
designed. And it stands before the world, in all 
its beauty and grandeur, a monument of popu- 
lar approbation and a testimony of public 
esteem. 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 


4 [Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


BY FRANKLIN C. HURLBUT. 


Mome of my soul! wrapt in thy golden sheen, 
Thou rollest on adown the rosy west, 
The loved of every eye! upon thy glorious mien, 
How centres all my thoughts! how thrilled my breast 
With melting rapture, when, at thy behest 
I caught the soft, sweet inspiration: *t was in spring,§ 
When oped the violet, when fields were drest 
In living emerald ; when the vernal wing 
Of yon biue convex charmed, and birds began to sing. 


Shrine of departed joys! methinks I view, 
As now thy ravishments adorn the skies, 
A white hand raised that pointed to yon blue, 
Where thou wert shining in thy sunny dyes. 
Mild queen of evening, smile of paradise ! 
And a soft voice, sweet as the echoed fall 
Of diamond waters, where yon forests rise 
In templing grandeur, o’er the mountains tall, 
Broke the gray stillness with a hymn unto the Soul of all. 


Thy unapproachable sublimity is full of thought, 
Thou Dove of light! the azure of thy nest 
Doth teem with song; with rainbows fraught 
Thy reminiscence: steals again that blest 
Enchantment on mine ear :— Lavinia is at rest! 
Her voice breathes in my soul: in yonder sky, 
Far other realms, where death by life repressed 
Forgets to sting, and hushed the sorrowing sigh, 
Her spirit blooms in robes of sunset alchymy. 


And I have loved ; that youthful dream, 
Matured within my soul, palsied its tongue 

And gave no utterance; and like the beam, 
The eve-begotten dyes of day’s departing sun, 

It faded in itself, while she, the mild, the young, 
The blue-eyed, loved companion of my hours, 

Forgot blue Carmel Dee, the birds that blithely sung 
Around our play-place, in far other bowers 

Of wealth and pomp, too soon, alas! to feel the powers 


Of love and death. Star of majestic night! 
Thou rollest in thy splendor to the main 
That tosses round the west: thy lofty flight 
Is unobscured.—September robes the plain 
In russet ; o’er all, those raptures reign 
In beauty half divine! from shrub and tree, 
Soft flutters wake the melancholy strain 
That ravishes that plaintive hum—lea 
And grove repeat it, Nature’s Vesper to the Deity. 


Star of the fading days! I rove the checkered field, 

To thy great theme unknown: the thrift of years 
Obliterates the dream: my soul is sealed 

To tender charms; yet while yon rolling spheres 
Pursue their plan, while Jove his love endears 

To mortal sense, my love shall fill a page 
Tn recollection ; love is my element; it bears 

Not time's dread atrophy, nor death's ephemeral rage ; 

°T is anchored high in Paradise, beyond the flight of age. . 


The varied seasons may put on their blooms, 
Days charm the vision in their rapid round ; 
Volcanic lightnings burst the mountain wombs, 
And pealing thunder shake the solid ground ; 
These are thy sport, O Nature! but profound, 
Beyond thee, Venus, where the iambent sky 
Converges in eternity, where no dark fears astound, 
No lapse of ages rolls, the All-seeing Eye 
Extends his golden shades, and speaks—“ Man thou shalt 
mever die!” 


Elwood, Enfield, Ct., Sept., 1851. 
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LEAVING IT OUT: 


THE MORAL OF A HORSE TRADE. 
A HUMOROUS SKETCH. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 
NE bright summer morning, there drove up 
before the door of a little tavern snuggery, 
nestled down in a charming country valley, an 
odd-looking fish, who asked if he could have 
something to eat. Lnke Warner, who happened 
to be standing in the door, and who was like- 
wise the landlord upon the premises, was in the 
act of replying to him that he certainly could, 
when his eye suddenly caught sight of the animal 
the stranger was driving, and he indulged him- 
self with a long and eager look before he an- 
swered him a word. 

“ Stranger, that’s a neat lookin’ beast o’ yours,” 
exclaimed Luke Warner. “ Yes—O, yes—you 
can have enough to eat. Comein. But where 
did you raise that horse you’ve got ?” 

“ Wal, he came into my hands sorter nat’ral,” 
replied the stranger, preparing to disembark from 
the fiery red wagon that contained him, and to 
hitch his horse at a neighboring post. 

* What’ll you take for him ?” demanded Luke, 
marching up to him and turning back his lips 
until he exhibited two formidable rows of yellow 
teeth. “I say, stranger, you aint up fora trade, 
or anything—be you ?” 

“ Why, as for that,” was the reply, “I'll talk 


with ye when I git something down. I'm all- 
fired hungry, and I’ve rid a considerable way, 
too.” 

“ You shall have it, sir; walk right in with 
me, then ;” and Luke Warner led his customer 
into his little dining-hall, and regaled him on 
such prevision as he had at haud. 

As soon as the meal was finished, and the 
rough-looking stranger had found his way out, 
after settling for the same, he observed that the 
awakened landlord was busily engaged in exam- 
ining the various points of his horse—good, bad, 
and indifferent. It was evident that Luke War- 
ner was laying out for one of his horse trades ; 
and, as was usual with him on such occasions, 
he was first going over the ground for his own 
individual satisfaction. 

“You've got a neat beast, there, stranger,” 
remarked Luke, letting go the horse’s mouth 
and turning to the traveller. 

“ J call him tol’lable,” replied the stranger. 

“Tiow are you goin’ to trade, now, with my 
sorrel, that stands yender ?” asked Luke. “ Come, 
I'm for a trade, this mornin’! Just look at my 
sorrel, and say how you'll trade for him !” 


The stranger carelessly sauntered over to 
where the landlord’s nag was hitched, and took 
a survey of the various parts and points of the 
animal in question. 

“ Well, what do you think of it ?” asked Luke. 

“ Wal, that aint a dreadful bad critter, I should 
not think,” quietly and slowly responded the 
stranger. 

“ How'll you trade, then?” demanded Luke. 

The stranger saw that the landlord was de- 
cidedly “in for a trade,” and accordingly for some 
time he hung off about it. He needed coaxing 
and wheedling—or, at least, he wished the land- 
lord to think he did. 

“J don’t care no great about tradin’, no way,” 
finally answered the stranger. 

“ Yis, yis, come on and make a trade!” pur- 
sued Luke, with increasedenergy. “I shan’tdo 
anything, at this rate; business aint very brisk 
now, and I might as well make a little business 
for myself as not. Come! What do you say 
boot ?” 

“ Wal, ifI was a goin’ to say ennything—” re- 
plied the stranger. 

“OQ, yes; say something!” interrupted Luke. 
“ What do you say is the difference in cash be- 
tween them two horses, now ?” 


“Wal, Ishould say seventy dollars,” coolly 
replied the stranger, with an odd leer in his left 
eye. 

“Seventy thunders!” growled Luke Warner, 
hoping thus to frighten his customer down to a 
lower figure. “I'll give you forty!” 

“Forty!” repeated the stranger, somewhat 
contemptuously. “ Why, this hoss o’ mine, na- 
bur, cost a hundred an’ forty-five dollars—cash ; 
now how are ye a goin’ to make out that your 
walkin’ macheen yender was ever worth more 
than seventy-five, in his best days? No, sir! 
I'll take seventy dollars boot, or I wont take 
nothing !” 

They stood and haggled about it for some 
time ; the stranger persistently holding to his 
original price, and the landlord quite as unwil- 
ling to advance even a five dollarnotch towards 
consummating the trade. After a while, they 
worried about it so much, that Luke invited the 
stranger in to drink at the little bar with him. 
This was one of Luke’s favorite movements, 
whenever he had an end to reach, as he had at 
the present moment. 


Hardly had the two glasses been emptied of 
their contents, however, when Luke suddenly 
stepped through a small side-door into the din- 
ing-room, and the stranger overheard the fol- 
lowing order from his lips : 

“ Now, Jake, hurry yourself over to Shipley’s— 
over to Tom Shipley’s, you know—and tell him 
to ride straight down here, and say forty dol- 
lars forme! Tell him I’m on a horse trade, and 
tell him to hurry himself along, too !” 

The stranger heard a boy slam a door after 
him, and, going to the front door, saw the young 
rascal hurrying away down the road on his mas 
ter’s errand. 

“ That's his game, isit?” said he to himself, 
running his hands as far down in his pockets as 
they would go. 

Luke, in another minute, was before the door 
again, examining the specimen he coveted so 
much, and continuing to haggle with its owner 
about the “ boot” he should give; but he made 
no impression whatever upon him, to influence 
him to drop his price. 


“Tl tell you what I'll do,” suddenly proposed 
Luke, looking down the road, and seeing Tom 
Shipley riding along towards the house. 

“ What is it ?” 

“Jl leave it out to that man, that’s coming 
yonder.” 

The stranger glanced likewise down the road, 
and, seeing a man riding on horseback, instantly 
replied : 

“ Tt’s done !” 

“ Do you say so?” asked the delighted land- 
lord, sunshine beaming all over his countenance. 

“ Yis—Ill go it,” replied the stranger. 

They waited till the horseman came within 
hailing distance, when Luke shouted to him to 
stop, and decide how much difference he should 
give the stranger in trade for a herse. 


Shipley affected to be in great haste, and it was 
only after repeated urging that he finally con- 
sented to dismount and make an examination 
of the two steeds. And at last, when appealed 
to by the landlord to say how much he should 
pay the stranger as “boot,” he hesitated, and 
replied : 

“ Wal, I should say about forty dollars.” 

Of course the stranger was obliged to take up 
with it, for he had agreed to doso. The money 
was accordingly taken from the pocket-book of 
Luke and stuffed into the hog’s bladder that the 
stranger crumpled into his own pocket. And to 
crown all, the trio walked up to the bar, and 
closed the bargain in three glasses of liquor. 
After this the horseman rode off, Luke not omit- 
ting to thank him for the service he had done 
him that morning. 


The horses at once changed places, the stran- 
ger’s animal being taken out of the fiery red 
wagon and secured between the shafts of a lighter 
vehicle. Luke instantly mounted the seat, anx- 
ious for a good drive, and ambitious to display 
the horse-flesh he believed he had got at such a 
bargain. While he was making ready to draw 
up the reins, the stranger just walked in a leis- 
urely way before his horse, now, alas! his no 
longer—and, under pretence of brushing down 
the hair on his face, whispered a few words to 
him. The horse and his old master evidently 
had an excellent understanding with each other. 


Lake startedhim on. He moved along finely 
for perhaps a dozen rods, when he stopped so 
suddenly as to nearly throw his new driver off 
his seat over his head. Luke was thunderstruck. 
After much difficulty, he started him again; and 
again he played him the same trick. A third— 
a fourth—a fifth—and a sixth time, the horse 
made a fool of his purchaser; when Luke re- 
turned with him to the tavern-door, and cursed 
the horse for a devil. The stranger was just in 
the act of stepping into his red wagon, and driv- 
ing off with his new purchase. 

“Stop !” cried Luke. “What the deuce’s in 
your horse? He'll break my neck! I can’t do 
nothing with him !” 

“What's the matter?” calmly inquired the 
stranger. 

“Matter? He stops jest when he’s a mind 
to! and he'd be sure to pitch me out a dozen 
times in a single mile, at least !” 

“ He never served me so,” quietly replied the 
stranger. 

“But I'm afraid he always will me!” said 
Luke. Come! Hold on, stranger! What’ll 
you trade back for?” 

“Wal, if you're so anxious for a trade, I'll 
trade even !” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Luke. “Don’t be so 
hard on me as that, now! I'll give you back 
your horse for fifteen dollars, and then you'll 
have twenty-five in your pocket! Come! Will 
you do it?” 

“T sorter like old Mape myself,” replied the 
stranger; “ and if you want me to take him back 
so bad, why, I will; here’s your fifteen dollars! 
But when you want to trade horses with Bije 
Sharpe agin, don’t never send for Tom Shipley to 
come and help ye !” 


AN ANECDOTE. 


An anecdote is told in an Ohio journal of a 
theological student, who, when asked for the first 
time to say grace, being rather embarrassed, 
broke out in this very benevolent strain: “O 
Lord. we thank thee that while we are enjoying 
hea!.h and prosperity, so many are tossed upon 
th. beds of pain, deprived of the comforts of life.” 

A case somewhat similar to this was that of a 
Methodist clergyman, whom I knew—says the 
writer—and who, not being sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the significance of oe prayed, 
“That the gospel might with 
throughout the world.”—Phila. Courrer. 


UNDYING LOVE. 


I have stood upon the mountain’s brew, 
And lingered in the vale, 

And heard the balmy zephyr’s sigh, 
And roarings of the gale; 

Yet still one image filled my mind 
And blends with all I see ; 

And truth compels my heart to say 
That image is of thee. 


And when in fashion’s crowded haunts, 
With mirth and music near ; 

When whispered words of flattery 
Fall on the listening ear ; 

The glittering throng beguiles me net, 
I care not for their glee ; 

For in that hour my chosen dream 
Is, dearest love, of thee. 


And when the trials of this world 
Upon my thoughts intrude ; 

Until my soul is taught to wear 
Its harshest, sternest mood ; 

One softening shadow is at hand, 
My heart from grief to free ; 

A vision springs before my sight, 
That vision is of thee. 


And in my heart’s remotest coll, 
Despite of grief or care ; 

Though sorrow’s storms against me beat, 
Affection will be there ; 

Or if in utter sorrow bowed, 
By fate’s unkind decree ; 

I in a fond and hopeful fuith, 
Shall ever think on thee. 

Bakimore, Md., Sept., 1851. 
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ASSOCIATING WITH SUPERIORS. 


He that eats cherries with noblemen, shall have his 
eyes spirted out with the stones. This outlandish 
proverb hath in it an English truth, that they 
who constantly converse with men far above 
their estates shall reap shame and loss thereby : 
if thou payest nothing, they will count thee a 
sucker, no branch; a wen, no member of their 
company : if in payments thou keepest pace with 
them, their long strides will soon tire thy short 
legs. ‘The beavers in New England, when some 
ten of them together draw a stick to the lodg- 
ing, set the weakest beavers to the lighter end of 
the log, and the strongest take the heavier part 
thereof: whereas men often lay the greatest 
burden on the weakest back ; and great persons, 
to teach meaner men to learn their distance, 
take pleasure to pay them for theircompany. I 
except such men who, having some excellent 
quality, are gratis very welcome to their betters : 
such a one, though he pays not a penny of the 
scot, spends enough in lending them his time 
and discourse.— Thomas Fuller. 


— 
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BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Gather together all the world’s rich treasures, 
Let all its glory in one balance fall ; 

Bring forth its fame, its joys, its hopes and pleasures, 
One soul immortal shall outweigh them all. 


It may be shackled by inglorious fettere, 
Bowed down and crushed beneath fate’s iron sway ; 
It may be branded by guilt’s blood-stained letters, 
And sin may bid it shun the light of day. 


It will live on though all around is dying, 
Through blight and shame, whatever may befall ; 
It will live on through time’s fast footsteps flying, 
Leave nought behind its past deeds to recall. 


Live! when the last loud trumpet has been sounded, 
And countless millions swept from time away ; 
Live! through illimitable space unbounded 
One long, unchanging, and eternal day. 
Cohassett, Mass., Sept., 1851. 
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CHEMICAL FREEZING APPARATUS, 


In the hot-bed of wonders, the chemist’s labo- 
ratory, great degrees of cold are procurable by 
using highly volatile liquids for evaporation. 
A man may be frozen to death, it is said, in the 
extremest heat of summer, simply by keeping 
himself drenched with ether. By the assistance 
of liquid sulphuric acid, water may be frozen in 
a red-hot vessel. But that remarkable substance, 
liquid carbonic acid, takes the highest rank of 

known freezing agents. In drawing it from 
the powerful reservoirs in which it is necessarily 
kept, it evaporates so rapidly as to freeze itself, 
and is then a light porous mass, like snow. If 
a small quantity of this is drenched with ether, 
the degree of cold produced is even more intol- 
erable to the touch than boiling water—a drop 
or two of the mixture producing blister-, just 
as if the skin had been burned.—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 


» 


SLEEP. 


Life may not be without thee, gentle sleep, 

But with thee—mid the desert—on the deep ; 

Still to the care-worn a some joy remains, 

Some sunn: amid mystic plains. ~ 
"Robert Morris. 
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FRANK BURNET. 


nm THE CHAMPION OF THE MALDONADOS. 
A STORY OF THE CUBAN INVASION. 


BY G. 8. RAYMOND. 


1 g wanted yet some two hours of sunset, on a 
clear sunny afternoon in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1849, that a young man might have been 
seen reclining at full length upon the ground, 
under the grateful shade of a majestic cedar, 
which grew upon the very edge of a yawning 
chasm, in one of the mountain passes, some half 
dozen miles from the beautiful town of Alvarez, 
which lies nearly twenty miles distant in a south- 
easterly direction from the city of Matanzas. 


A port-folio, and materials for drawing, to 
gether with several beautifully executed sketches 
of wild mountain scenery, which lay scattered 
upon the ground near the roots of the tree, gave 
unmistakable evidence that if the young man was 
not an artist by profession, he certainly possessed 
no mean skill in drawing, and might have won 
an enviahle reputation as a landscape painter. 


For more than an hour he had lain there with 
his head pillowed upon a moss-grown root, and 
apparently lost in a fit of deep musing, when he 
was suddenly aroused by the loud report of a 
gun, fired at a little distance farther up the road 
or bridle path, which led along the brink of the 
ravine. 

Like the bound of the startled fawn, the young 
man sprang to his feet, and as he stands there, 
in the attitude of listening, we have a moment’s 
opportunity to study his form and features. 

You can see that he is slightly above the me- 
dium stature, and of a form whose every devel- 
opment of muscle and well rounded limb tell of 
unusual strength and activity. Young he is, 
too; certainly not more than three years can 
have passed over his head since the important 
anniversary of his birth, which numbered him in 
the ranks of manhood. His features are strik- 
ingly handsome, and his clear brilliant complex- 
ion is much too fair for a native of this sunny 
clime ; and then his light brown hair, silken in 
its texture, and wavy in its glossy ringlets, as 
that of the famed Madonna, and the bright 
flashing eye of liquid blue, all give undeniable 
evidence that he is not of the Spanish race. 

For a single instant, the young man stands 
and listens, and the next there is heard a scream 
as of a woman in déadly peril; and a foaming 
horse dashes down the rocky path with a female 
form clinging to the saddle. 

The frightened animal plunges madly on, and 
is almost upon the brink of the black gorge, 
when he is suddenly arrested in his wild career, 
and flung quivering back upon his haunches by 
the strong arm of the stranger artist, who grasps 
the tightened rein with one hand, while with 
the other he lifts the lady from the saddle so 
gently, and with such apparent ease, that he 
scarcely seems to have called into action a sin- 
gle muscle of his powerful arm. 

The rescued maiden stands there, and gazes 
in mute wonder and admiration upon the noble 
form and handsome features of her gallant pre- 
server, as if she could scarcely believe that this 
living, breathing world of humanity held aught 
that so fully realized her ideal model of manly 
perfections, while the young stranger gazes upon 
the bright being, whom his hand has this mo- 
ment snatched from destruction, as she stands 
there before him in all the voluptuous outlines 
of her woundrous beauty, as though he half be- 
lieved that the glorious creature was rather some 
exquisite picture of the imagination, than a 
being of mere flesh and blood. 

As yet, no word has been speken by either; 
but the tell-tale expression of each face is elo- 
quent of all the deep emotions that thrill each 
beating heart, and hush each tongue to silence, 
more expressive than impassioned words. 

But soon the spell is broken by the appearance 
of a party, consisting of some half dozen cava- 
liers, and as many ladies on horseback; who 
come sweeping down the rocky pass, and rein 
in their fiery steeds about the rescued girl and 
her gallant saviour. 

A tall, noble-looking man, whose hair and 
thick mustache is bleached by the frosts of sixty 
Cantabrian winters, flings himself from his pant- 
ing horse, and snatches the lovely girl to his 
heart, while he turns an admiring glance upon 
the young stranger, who still holds the foam drip- 


Ai ping bits of the impatient runaway in an iron 


grasp. 


In a moment, the noble Spaniard compre- 
hends the deep obligation which the young stran- 
ger has laid upon him, in saving his only child 
from a terrible death, and releasing the blushing 
girl from his arms, he embraces the handsome 
artist, and pours forth his thanks for the gallant 
act so promptly performed. 

All—gay cavaliers, proud dames, and joyous, 
laughing maidens—spring from their steeds, 
and gather around the half bewildered stranger, 
overwhelming him with thanks, and proffers of 
regard and friendship. 

All! No, not all. There is one single excep- 
tion to the general outpouring of gratitude. 

A handsome officer, in the gorgeous uniform 
of a colonel in the Spanish army, sits there upon 
his coal black charger, with a sardonic smile 
curling his mustached lip, while he mutters be- 
tween his clenched teeth, “ Adventueiro America- 
no ladrone !” 

Every eye is fixed upon the handsome colonel 
who sits there upon his splendid charger, and 
gazes upon the young stranger with all the mal- 
ice of a fiend pictured in his countenance. 

Very calmly the stranger turns his deep burn- 
ing eyes upon the swarthy features of the officer, 
and addresses him in pure Castilian : 


“Such epithets as those which but now you 
have applied to me, sir colonel, come with bad 
grace from one who is himself a beggar’s found- 
ling, and who owes his present rank to his suc- 
cess as a leader of a band of Castilian thieves, 
and his more than savage cruelty towards a few 
helpless women, the unprotected wives and 
daughters of some twenty unfortunate Carlist 
officers in the mountains of Toledo. You see I 
know something of your history and character, 
Don Mateo Aquino, sometime a petty thief in 
Toledo. 

“That I am an American, sir colonel, it is 
my proudest boast; there is no dishonor in the 
name: but as for the others, “adventurer” and 
“ pirate,” they will apply better to yourself.” 

“ Malediction !” exclaims the maddened Span- 
iard, springing to the ground, and ere an arm 
can be raised to stay his murderous intent, his 
gleaming sword flashes in the sunlight, and the 
next moment, he makes a desperate lunge full 
at the heart of his defenceless enemy. 

Some three or four of the cavaliers spring for- 
ward to the rescue, but the brave stranger needs 
not their aid ; for leaping lightly aside, he avoids 
the fatal thrust; and the next instant, he grasps 
the assassin with one hand, while with the other, 
he wrenches the weapon from his grip, and hurls 
it hissing through the air full fifty fect from the 
cliff, down into the black abyss. 

For ten seconds he holds the black-hearted 
wretch there in his vice-like grasp, until his eyes 
protrude from their sockets, the veins swell out 
on his swarthy forehead like writhing serpents, 
and the convulsive quivering lips drawn back in 
his strangling spasms, disclose the firmly set 
teeth glistening in the sunlight like polished 
ivory. Still tighter, that terrible grip closes 
upon the victim’s throat. Tighter, until the ac- 
tion of breathing is destroyed, and the Spanish 
officer writhes in horrible torture. For ten se- 
conds he holds him thus, as in the folds of a 
monstrous serpent; ten seconds, and then he 
flings the miserable wretch from him with such 
giant force, that the noble steed, from which the 
ruffian has so recently dismounted, is nearly 
hurled to the earth by the violent concussion, 
and the half strangled colonel lays there insensi- 
ble and helpless upon the ground. 

Very quietly, the American turns to the won- 
dering group, and offers an apology for this sud- 
den exhibition of his temper. 

“ Forgive me, that I have been thus rude in 
the presence of ladies; but you heard the taunts 
of yonder epaulated brute, and can excuse my 
warmth when I solemnly assure you, that what 
I have charged him with, is strictly true. I have 
myself served in Spain with the Carlists; and 
though but a boy of seventeen at the time, I was 
one day so fortunate as to rescue a noble lady 
from the clutches of this same villain, Mateo 
Aquino. It was in one of the rugged passes not 
far from the little town ef Goyaz, in the moun- 
tains of Toledo; and if I mistake not, there is 
a living witness present, who will attest the 
truth of what I assert.” 

“ Holy virgin!” exclaims a magnificent wo- 
man, so much in form and features like the love- 
ly girl whom the strong arm of the young 
American has so recently snatched from death, 
that you would at a glance take her for an elder 
sister, “ Deos me salve!” and the beautiful wo- 
man springs forward, and grasping the young 


man’s arm, gazes into his eyes, as if she would 
read his very soul. 

“ Yes, tis he! My brother; this is the brave 
youth of whom I have so often spoken. He, 
who saved me from dishonor and death, more 
than six years since, in the mountains of Spain.” 

And there, before them all, the noble Spanish 
woman folds the American to her heart, as if he 
had been the dearest relative she possessed. 

“Ts it possible ?” you hear her exclaim, as she 
releases him from the long and ardent embrace ; 
“is it possible that he, who for nearly a year we 
have known as Colonel Alvaro Torres, is iden- 
tical with the base wretch who held me captive, 
and from whose power I was rescued by this 
brave American, then but a mere boy? Yes, it 
must be true; and this is the reason that I have 
always felt an undefinable dread, a vague horror 
creep around my heart whenever he has been in 
my presence. And this is the wretch, my bro- 
ther, to whom you would have given our beauti- 
ful Josefa. 

“ You are much changed in the six years that 
has gone by, senor, and I should scarcely have 
remembered your features; but your name has 
ever lived fresh in my memory. 

“ My friends, permit me to make known to 
you the noble youth who once saved me from a 
fate worse than death—Don Francis Burnet. 
My brother, the brave man who has twice with- 
in a few bricf moments, rescued your daughter 
from destruction, first from this yawning gulf, 
and but now from a more terrible fate.” 

The lady pauses, and warm is the kindly 
greeting bestowed upon the brave American by 
the admiring group. 

“ Will Don Francis accompany us to Alvarez, 
where we pass the night? One of the servants 
will dismount, and provide you with a horse. 
Come, my friend, we must not part thus.” 

The question is put and the offer made by 
Don Francisco Maldonado, the father of the 
beautiful Josefa, and the brother of the magnifi- 
cent woman who has recognized in the hand- 
some stranger her boy champion of the Spanish 
mountains. 

“ Thanks, senor; I will accept your invita- 
tion; but your servant need not dismount.” 

And the young man disappears for a moment 
behind a ledge of rock, which skirts the rugged 
path, and returns leading a splendid animal, 
which, after collecting his drawing materials, he 
mounts, and the little cavaleade set forward to- 
wards Alvarez, leaving the discomfited colonel 
just beginning to recover from the effects of the 
rough treatment which he had received at the 
hands of the young artist, Francis Burnet. 


Time has sped on in his rapid flight, and it is 
summer again in the “ Queen of the Antilles.” 
*Tis the hour of synset, just sixteen days subse- 
quent to the sudden and almost piratical attack 
by the Cuban invaders, on the town of Cardenas. 
The news has gone like wildfire throughout the 
island, and the authorities are everywhere on the 
alert, foreigners are zealously watched by govern- 
ment spies, and Americans have everywhere be- 
come objects of particular suspicion. 

On the piazza of a beautiful mansion, half hid 
away amid a little fairy wilderness of orange 
and a variety of other tropical trees, festooned 
with every species of creeping vines and flower- 
ing shrub known in this garden world, you can 
discover three persons engaged in a low desul- 
tory conversation, as they recline there in the 
cool shade and watch the glorious sun, as he 
sinks to rest in the bright sparkling waters of the 
calm sleeping ocean. 

As you approach the mansion, you will readi- 
ly recognize th:m all as old acquaintances, at 
least, you have met them before, and I need not 
tell you, that the noble looking man in the white 
linen jacket and broad leafed sombrero is Don 
Francisco Maldonado; or that the magnificent 
woman, who sits there by his side toying with 
an exquisitely wrought chain of massive gold, 
is his sister; the lady Dorotea Maldonado, or 
that yonder glorious creature, reclining upon 
the velvet covered lounge, and gazing wistfully 
out upon the boundless expanse, is the daughter 
of Don Francisco. The beautiful Dona Josefa, 
for more than three months the affianced wife of 
the American, Francis Burnet, who is now in 
the United States, from whence he is daily, hour- 
ly expected, when the ceremony will be per- 
formed that unites him to his Josefa forever. 

Gradually, the soft twilight fades away, night 
settles down upon the world, and the piazza of 
the beautiful mansion there in the little garden 
wilderness by the sea shore, some twelve miles 
away to the westward of Cardenas, is deserted. 


Don Francisco and his daughter, and the lady 
Dorotea have retired within the mansion. For 
more than two hours they sat there, and talked 
of “ Frank,” and looked impatiently out to sea 
for some vessel bound into Cardenas. But it is 
too late; he will not come to-night : and so they 
have all retired to rest. 

Slowly the hours glide by, and the fall round 
moon rides high in the heavens, when suddenly 
the inmates of the mansion are aroused from 
slumber by the tramp of iron shod troops and 
the clang of sabre scabbards, as a troop of twenty 
dragoons gallop up to the door and dismount 


The next moment, the voice of the ruffian 
colonel, Don Alvaro Torres, alias Mateo Aqui- 
no, the bandit of Toledo, is heard summoning 
Don Francisco to open his doors, and surrender 
himself a prisoner. 

A brief space of time, and lights are seen with 
in the mansion, the doors are flung open, and 
twenty grim solidicrs rush into the hall, and 
throng the private apartment of Don Francisco 
Maldonado, who is informed by the bratal colo- 
nel, that he must prepare to accompany him at 
once to Havana, to answer to the Governor-gene- 
ral for aiding and assisting the American pirates 
in their late attack upon Cardenas. 

“ Holy virgin!’ almost shrieks the beautiful 
Josefa, who at this moment rushes to the side of 
her half bewildered father; “this is some foul 
plot to drag you hence, and leave me at the 
mercy of the vile wretch whose very presence is 
a living curse. May Ieaven protect me!” 

“Well argued, my proud beauty; you say 
truly that you will be completely in my power 
and your haughty father once secure in the dun- 
geons of the Moro, there is little prospect of his 
coming hither again to interfere with our domes- 
tic affairs. 

“ But, stay ! this matter may be more satisfac- 
torily arranged. Away, my men, to the dining 
hall, and there make merry with wine till I eail. 
I would converse with Don Francisco.” 

“ Now, senor,” exclaims the murderous wretch, 
as the last soldier leaves the apartment, “ now I 
Few words will suffice ; 
Give me 


will propose my terms. 
you will very readily understand me. 
your promise, that within twenty-four hours 
your daughter shall become my wife, and my 
soldiers shall be sent from the mansion at once.’ 

“Never! Sooner would I die a thousand 
deaths than render up my only child, my beau- 
tiful Josefa, to so black a villain.” 

“ Then, I will not—” 

“Live to consummate the crime your black 
heart has planned,” is uttered in a voice at his 
elbow, that makes the guilty Spaniard start, as 
if stung by a scorpion. 

Quick as thought, his hand seeks his sword 
hilt, but the next instant it falls, as if palsied, to 
his side; for there inthe chamber, not three fect 
from him, stands the young American, the affi- 
anced husband of Dona Josefa. 

“ What, ho! with—” but the shout dies on his 
coward lips as Francis Burnet draws a revolver 
from his bosom, and points it within a foot of 
his forehead. 

“ Wouldst join your brave soldiers, Don Ma- 
teo? Perhaps by their aid you may be enabied 
to add myself to the number of your victims. 
Come, senor! let us to the dining hall.” 

Suddenly he flings wide open the door to an 
inner apartment, exclaiming : 

“ Your brave dragoons, Colonel Alvaro Torres, 
alias Mateo Aquino, thief and murderer ! do you 
recognize them? Really, you can scarcely rely 
on your brave fellows in your murderous pur- 
pose,” and the young man points to twenty kneel- 
ing figures, in the dimly lighted saloon, on their 
knees, while by the side of each, stands a deter- 
mined looking man holding a revolver within 
six inches of his prisoner’s ear. 

Down, villain !”— the wretch sinks to his knees. 

Deliberately, Frank Burnet takes a strong cord 
from his pocket, and binds the palsied limbs of his 
captive. The twenty strange men follow his ex- 
ample, and the valiant officer, with his twenty ruf- 
fian dragoons, lay bound and helpless on the floor. 

“Come, Don Francisce, Cuba is no longer 
safe. In a little cove, not three hundred yards 
distant, I have a beautiful vessel waiting to con- 
vey you and your wealth, to a land of freedom. 
My friends will assist your removal, and ere to- 
morrow’s dawn, we will be far away from this 
land of tyranny and blood. I had suspected this 
murderous ruffian’s designs, and came prepared.” 


Ten days later, a joyous party assembled in 
the gorgeous drawing-room of an aristocratic 
mansion in Charleston, and the brave Frank 
Burnet led the lovely Josefa to the altar. 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES. 


This distinguished vocalist, so well known as 
the “ Swan of Erin,” and who has so lately ar- 
rived in this country, is at once establishing her 
right in this land to the high encomiums render- 
ed to her by the English press. Our artist has 
seized upon the opportunity of presenting to us 
one of the best and most striking likenesses we 
have yet printed in these pages. The London 
critics style her the queen of the concert room, 
and speak in the most enthusiastic terms of the 
“beautiful shake, clear, thrilling and brilliant, 
with which she is gifted.” The London Musical 
World thus discourseth relative to her departure 
for this country: “ That Catherine Hayes will 
take Yankee land by storm, we have no doubt, 
and with fair play for the lrish prima donna, we 
prognosticate as resounding and legitimate suc- 
cess for her as was ever earned by a singer. 
Catherine Hayes has claims to the favor end 
countenance of the Americans, to which few 
others have any pretensions; she is Irish, and 
that is enough to make her obtain a very cead 
mille faltha of a welcome. May her successes be 
interminable, and may the bright ster of Erin 
shed a light and a glory from North and South, 
throughout the great Western Continent. Above 
all, may she not be lost in the prairies or devour- 
ed in the effulgence of one of Barnum’s comc¢ts : 
but return to us light in heart, weighed down by 
dollars, with her voice beautitied and ripened by 
Columbian gales.” 

A few years have only passed, says the Dublin 
University Magazine, since Miss Hayes may be 
remembered in Dublin, a fair and gentle girl, 
receiving musical instruction from Signor Sapio, 
singing with him at the Anacreoutic and other 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES, THE SWAN OF ERIN. 


societies, and exhibiting on every re-appearance 
increased purity of style, refinement of taste, 
correctness of ear, and volume of voice. The 
committee of this society expressed their appro- 
bation of this remarkable improvement by a pro- 
portionably rapid increase in the amount of her 
salary—the inexperienced vocalist herself, then 
unconscious of her powers, receiving with blend- 
ed bewilderment and delight this proof of her 
onward progress in the art she loved. Cather- 
ine Hayes is a native of Limerick, having been 
born at No. 4 Patrick street, in that city, where 
she resided with her mother and sister up to the 
period of her departare for Dublin, to be placed 
under the tuition of Signor Antonio Sapio. The 
development of her musical talent was early al- 
most without precedent. From her childhood 
she exhibited a precocity of vocal powers that 
excited astonishment and admiration, and won 
for her the generous patronage of the late bishop 
of Limerick, to whose warm and liberal encour- 
agement she owes the eminence she has gained. 
In some respects Miss Hayes is said to actually 
rival Jenny Lind, and indisputably so as it re- 
gards the pathos and feeling with which she 
renders her role. Jenny astonishes and draws 
forth rapturous applause, Catherine delights and 
touches the heart to its most perfect tenderness. 
But our readers will see and hear, and judge for 
themselves. 


THE LARGEST BELL. 


The largest and heaviest bell in England, is 
the Great Peter, in York Minster It weighs 
24,050 Ibs., and was castin the year 1845. This 
bell was purchased by ‘the citizens of York, and 
presented to the cathedral; and they are now 
making an effort to obtain a suitable clock to 
attach to this monster. 


WINTHROP LIGHT GUARDS. 
The view presented herewith was sketched by 
our artist on the spot, and represents the Eastern 
Railroad Depot at Salem as it lately appeared 


when the Salem City Guards received the Win- | 
The Light 


throp Light Guards of Boston. 
Guards were commanded by Capt. Cassell, and 
were on a military excursion for drill and exer- 
cise. They left Boston on Friday morning .for 
Lowell, where they were the guests of the Lowell 
Mechanic Phalanx, Capt. T. F. Farmer, which 
corps escorted them to Camp Massaic, and dined 
there. In the afternoon, they left for Salem, and 
were received, as we have represented them, at 
the depot, and were escorted through the princi- 
pal streets by the Salem City Guards, and both 
companies left in a steamer for Lowell Island, 
where the Grapds encamped, O. the following 


| morning, the W. L. G. left for Marblehead, and 
| were received by the Marblehead Light Infantry, 


| 


| and escorted through the various streets, and | 


partook of a dinner. They returned to the city, 
via Salem, the same evening, and express them- 
selves highly pleased with the courteous treat- 
| ment of which they were the recipients. The 
Charlestown Brass Band jaccompanied the 
Guards, a musical corps, by the, way, of whom 
we would speak in the highest terms of com- 
mendation. 


VEGETABLES. 


_ There is a tree"in South America whose fruit 
resembles roast beef in taste; the butter tree 
grows in Africa, and the bread tree,is to be found 
in the South Sea Islands. A person once ob- 
served that if they could but be' grafted one on 
to the other, a sandwich tree might be produced. 


| 
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WINTHROP LIGHT GUARDS. 


THE WELL-INFORMED WOMAN. 

The well-informed woman may generally be 
known not so much by what she tells you, as by 
what she does not tell you; for she is the last to 
take pleasure in mere gossip, or to make vulgar 
allusion to the appearance, dress or personal hab- 
its of her friends and neighbors. Her thoughts 
are not in these things. ‘Ihe train of her retiec- 
tions goes not along with the eating, drinking, 
visiting or scandal of the circle in which she 
moves. She has a world of interest beyond her 
local associations ; and while others are wonder- 
ing what is the price of her furniture, or where 
she bought her watch, she perhaps is mentally 
solving that important question whether civiliza- 
tion ever was extinguished in a Christian coun- 


try —Mrs. Ellis. 


> 


*T is not the fairest for that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within ; 
fis rot the richest plant that folds 
The sweetest breath of fragrance in. 
Rufus, Dawes. 


READY MADE ANGELS. : 
Our language can scarcely show a more deli- 
cate and beautiful compliment to woman than 
that conveyed in the following lines, attributed 
to Lord Herbert, an English nobleman, and ad- 
dressed to a lovely Italian lady whom he met in 
a convent. 
“Die when you will, you need not wear, 
At heaven’s court, a form more fair: 
Than beauty, at your birth has given 
Keep but the lips, the eyes we see, 
The voice we hear, and you will be 
An angel ready made for heaven.” 


UNDER A BUSHEL. 

Knowledge of books in recluse men, is like 
that sort of lantern which hides him who carries 
it, and serves only to pass through secret and 
gloomy paths of his own; but in the possession 
of a man of business, it is as a torch in the hand 
of one who is willing and able to show those who 
are bewildered, the way which leads to prosperity 


and welfare.— Spectator. 
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CLEASONS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANT 
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MOORE’S COTTAGE. ZR. 17 


The engraving sketched by our artist here, is 
one of much picturesque beauty, and gives a 
very fair idea of American scenery of this char- 
acter. It is from real life, and represents a 


cottage upon the banks of the Schuylkill, at 


INS 


Dog 


WORCESTER CO 


THE CELEBRATED MOORE COTTAGE. 


which*place’Tom Moore, when in this country, 
wrote a poem, commencing with the following 
lines : 

bight were tts flowery banks to hit even; 


But far, very far were the friends that he loved, 
And gazed on its fowery banks with a sigh.” 


The scene is taken above the Columbia bridge, 
and embraces in the view an aceurate outline of 
the present appearance of the scene, forming to 
our eye a very beautiful and interesting rural 
picture, situated amidst scenery of a most be- 
witching character. 


PHILOSOPHERS. 
A philosopher's ordinary language and ad- 


missions, in general conversations or writings 
ad popu'um, are as his watch compared with his 
astronomical timepiece. He sets the former by 
the town clock, not because he believes it right, 


but because his neighbors go by it.—Coleridge. 


GIPSY ENCAMPMENT. 
> Our artist has sketched for us here a scene 
which represents the gipsies as they appear in 


Hoboken, N. J. They are encamped a little 


west of the Elysian Fields, and their arrange- 
ments are as simple as those of the western In- 
dians—a small tent constructed of hoops, with 
the ends stuck in the ground and canvass cover- 


ed over them. They travel from place to place 


in a covered wagon, and on arriving at a suit- 
able spot (which is such a one as they are likely 
to find custom by telling fortunes), the small 
tent is struck and a fire built by which they cook 
their meals and await the arrival of such young 
pervons as are desirous of a peep into futurity. 
These gipsics consider themselves of Egyptian 
descent, and preserve among themselves their 
own language, and have their own king and 
queen, and adhere to rules laid down by them. 
They are still to be found in tribes scattered 
throughout all Europe, living a roving life, con- 
tinually moving from one place to another. 
There are seven in all of these at Hoboken, and 
they are only remaining there to receive the rest 
of their tribe, whom they expect to arrive in this 
country to join them; they have a strong repug- 
nance to living as a civilized people do; and 
when told that in time they would find a more 
hospitable and honorable employment, and be 
enabled to live in a more comfortable manner 
they expressed no desire for such. At present 
they are exciting considerable interest at Hobo- 
ken, and vast numbers go over from New York 
to see them daily, and to receive from them a 


supposed knowledge of futurity. © 


ENCAMPMENT OF GIPSIES. 
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PICTORULL DRAWING-HOOM €OMPANTON. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
YOUTHFUL TRIALS: 
OR, ONE BEAU TOO MANY. 


BY LAVINIA 8. GOODWIN. 


ce A\AY HAT can be the matter with our lit- 

tle Lu?” inquired Mr. Drummond, 
playfully seizing and drawing out to its fall 
length one of the soft, elastic curls that fell over 
his daughter’s fair neck. 

The young lady made no reply, but her sister 
who occupied the music-stool on the opposite 
side of the room, turned her merry face and said : 

“Never mind, Lu; remember the old adage, 
‘ Better luck next time.’” 

“What is it?” pursued the father. “Some- 
thing very unusual must have occurred to set 
my butterfly daughter moping in this way. 
Such dissatisfied looks mean something in this 
case, I’m certain. Did she not acquit herself 
creditably at the music school to-night ?” 

The last question was particularly directed to 
Mary at the piano, and she quickly answered : 

“Q yes, papa. Mr. Huseldorf, the tutor, 
praised her till all the rest of us felt quite 
thrown into the shade; yet, somehow, nobody 
ever feels envious when Lu bears off the palm.” 

“Perhaps so large an amount of praise in 
public was not agreeable to Lucia,” suggested 
Mr. Drummond. 

“J don’t think she coveted it, to be sure,” re- 
turned Mary; “yet Mr. Huseldorf’s manner 
makes everything that he does pass well. No, 
father, it was n’t that, but—may I tell, Lu ?” 

“ For what I care,” replied the younger sister, 
with a blush and a forced smile, and she hid her 
face on an arm of the sofa upon which she sat. 

“Well, then, papa,” said Mary, with affected 
gravity, “ you must know that for a young lady 
to have plenty of beaux is all very fine; but 
there is such a thing as having one beau too 
many—and that is quite a different affair.” 

“ Ah ha, so that’s the secret,” said Mr. Drum- 
mord, laughing. “My little Lu is pestered by 
a multitude of beaux. Aserious matter, truly. 
Just turned of sixteen, and called to bear the 
burden and heat of the day. Tis all too bad. 
Rely on it, dear, your fond father will never suf- 
fer this to be.” 

“Well, papa,” said Lucia, looking boldly up, 
though her brow was still crimsoned, and tears 
of vexation forced their way to her eyes, usually 
so sunny, “it may seem to you a subject of mer- 
riment, but if it csn’t in reality a serious evil to 
have a fellow whom you despise forever hanging 
about you, then I can’t distinguish between evil 
and good—that’s all.” 

“And to have tht fellow whom you despise, 
forever crowding himsclf into the place which 
otherwise might be occupied by one whom you 
do not despise,” added the elder sister, archly. 

This remark of Mary’s did not in the least 
help Lu’s blushes. 

“Come, pet darling,” said Mr. Drummond, 
tenderly patting Lucia’s head, “ tell your father 
all about your little trials—or I will call them 
great, if so they seem to you.” 

He spoke in a tone of sincerity, and it needed 
but a single glance at his face to assure his per- 
plexed daughter that now he was truly sympa- 
‘thetic ; ready to listen to a recital of her annoy- 
ances, and assist her to the extent of his ability. 
But the sudden change in her parent’s manner 
nearly revolutionized her own feelings. She be- 
gan to feel that the matter under consideration, 
however serious it might be to herself, was un- 
deserving of the candor which he manifested ; 
and, quite ashamed of the weakness, whose dis- 
play had attracted his notice, and must lead to 
his acquaintance with the whole affair, she turn- 
ed away, murmuring: 

“Mary can tell if she chooses.” 

“J do choose then,” returned Mary, promptly, 
and with an air of the greatest indignation, she 
rattled on: - 

“Tt’s to be told in few words. The case is, 
papa, John Judkins—the great ignoramus; I 
wish from the bottom ef my heart—” 

“I prefer to have you tell the story, and wish 
afterwards,” interrupted the father. 

“ Well, I will try to do so. But, I declare, 
when I think what a nuisance the clown is to 
poor Lu there, patience is a scarce commodity 
with me. It is too bad, as Lu says.” 

Here the narrator drew a fresh inspiration 
and proceeded : 

“J tell you, papa, that John Judkins keeps 
eternally coming home from everywhere with 


* our Lu—so that Fred Clifford—” 


“There Ma,” interrupted her sister, “ that will 
do. Please stop, if you have got through.” 

“ But please you, sis, I haven’t got through. I 
was going to inform papa, that Fred Clifford—a 
noble-hearted young man as the village affords—” 

“Pray do not, in your zeal for me, overlook 
Mr. Huntingford,” put in Lucia, laughing. 
“ You certainly consider him superior.” 

“Don’t interrupt me so often,” and Mary 
slightly colered at the mention of the name of 
Huntingford. “Mr. Clifford is a fine young 
man as the town affords—though, in one respect, 
he resembles young Roger, in the song. He is 
bashful as bashful can be.” 

“ And I suppose,” added the father, “ that Lu- 
cia, like young Roger’s Kitty, is as bashful as 
he.” 

“You’ve hit it exactly, papa. So there are 
Fred and Lu dying for each other, while that 
scapegrace of a Judkins towers like an unfath- 
omable gulf between them. I am not sure that 
my figure is strictly correct.” 

“No. A gulf does not tower, I believe—but 
let that pass, daughter. I must, however, re- 
quire you to forbear from applying such terms 
as scapegrace to an honest, industrious young 
man such as John Judkins. As companion for 
a daughter of mine, I would choose him far be- 
fore the dandy Finney, whose voice not many 
weeks ago was heard piping good-night to a 
certain young lady whom he had escorted to her 
father’s door,” and as the last sentence was ut- 
tered, Mr. Drummond fixed a meaning gaze up- 
on the face of his daughter Mary, who bit her 
lips in silence. Her father proceeded : 

“Mr. Judkins may be poorly qualified, by na- 
ture and education, to move in the most refined 
circles ; but, for all that, with his unexceptiona- 
ble morals, he is not one to be spoken of with 
contempt.” 

“ He never talks about anything except the 
crops and his father’s oxen,” said Lucia, “and 
always says certing for certain, and du for do; 
then he wears such awful boots, and his gait is 
so like the motion of a hand-reel. I shall think 
it very strange if to-morrow, my side is n’t lame 
from being repeatedly punched by his elbows; 
and as for my toes, they may well dread the ap- 
proach of those same awful boots.” 

“Every one has a right to choice of associ- 
ates,” remarked her father. “If you do not 
choose Mr. Judkins, you do’wrong to accept his 
attentions. By receiving his attentions, you ex- 
tend him encouragement. Were you aware of 
that ?” 

“ But, father, what can I do ?” interrogated the 
girl, half crying. “If he possessed the least dis- 
cernment, he would have seen from the begin- 
ning that I despised him.” 

“It is plain to every one else that Lu always 
studies to avoid him,” said her sister, “but he 
never seems to dream that such is the case. 
The instant our tutor says, ‘Excused, John 
commences wedging his way through the hall 
towards Lu, and hardly gives her time to throw 
on her bonnet, before he grabs her by the arm 
and puts off like a fox with a stolen goose, 
while poor Fred looks as if—” 

“ You certainly do me credit, Ma, in compar- 
ing me to a goose. But I don’t think that 
John Judkins will bear comparison with Rey- 
nard, either in body or soul.” 

“ Well, sis, I will make use of no more simili- 
tudes, or figures of speech, since they are all found 
fault with; but I’m fearing that one of these 
Sunday nights, John will come and go to staying 
with our Lu—asking never a word of leave. 
Then she must either submit to be courted, or 
refuse her company before it is solicited. Where 
is the help for that, father ?” 

“TI find Lucia’s case rather a difficult one to 
prescribe for,” returned the father, “but lay it 
before your mother on her return—most likely 
she will prove a more efficient adviser. On one 
point, however, I can speak with confidence. 
With your views of Mr. Judkins, Lucia, you 
wrong both him and yourself by accepting his 
attentions on any terms. Now, Mary dear, turn 
to the piano and play ‘Good Night,’ then we 
will go to rest.” 

It was some few evenings after the recorded 
conversation between Mr. Drummond and his 
daughters, that the latter were just at twilight 
sitting by an open window, screened, however, 
from observation without by the folds of a cur- 
tain, when they heard footsteps coming up the 
gravel walk, and following close upon these, a 
noise like the galloping of a horse. Lucia’s 
hand was already lifting the curtain with 4 view 
to ascertain the nature of the sudden disturb- 


ance, when it was stayed by some one calling in 
a deep yet suppressed tone : 

“I say, Huntingford, hold on! I’m goin’ your 
way.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Judkins,” said the per- 
son addressed, as the other came up. 

“Good evenin’ tu ye. I see you turn up, so I 
run to overtake, for somehow I can’t never help 
feelin’ kind o’ skittish to go in alone where 
there’s gals—young ladies, I mean. I spose 
you feel pooty much the same, don’t you? 
Whew! how out o’ breath I be. I run like Jehu. 
You've an idee of goin’ to the sing ‘long o’ 
Mary, eh 

“ You are right,” returned Huntingford, coolly. 
“T trust you feel disposed to offer no objections 
to my plan ?” 

“Me? Lor no! Anybody’s welcome to Mary, 
if they'll just leave alone her sister. It’s her as 
takes my eye. Mary, though, is a right smart 
girl, that’s certing ; and some say she’s a power 
the hansomest.of the two, but I can’t see it so. 
Them ere curls o’ Lucia’s puts on the polish. 
Cracky, don’t she play the guitar pooty? It 
fetches my heart clean up into my mouth tu 
hear it. Didn't Huseldorf praise her some toth- 
er night? Ef I wa’n’t proud, I'll give up! Hold 
on Huntingford—don’t let’s go in quite yet,” 
besought the other. “It’s raal early, you know; 
and I’ve something more on my mind. Fact, I 
could talk about Lucia Drummond forever !” 


Huntingford, who had taken a few steps to- 
wards the door, being curious to know what the 
fellow would further observe, again paused and 
assumed the attitude of a listener. 

“ You see, don’t ye, that Lucia is dead in love 
with me?” interrogated John, in a confidential 
tone. 

“T have seen nothing of the kind,” was the 
plain reply. “On the contrary, I think your 
prospects in that quarter particularly unprom- 
ising.” 

“Whew! what on earth put that idee into 
your head ?” 

“Her manner towards you shows that she 
dislikes you. It is evident to every ene else, 
that she shuns your society. Now, my advice 
is, that you leave Miss Lucia to her own incli- 
nations, and bestow your attentions where they 
will be more acceptable. There’s Betsy—” 

“Bah! What do you know about war? Why, 
man alive, you are blind as a bat, to think, just 
because she’s shy, that she don’t like me! Now 
Inever! But how old are you? Turned two 
and twenty, I reckon—about my age. You 
ought to understand the whys and wherefores as 
well as me. But then, I don’t mean to be hard 
with you. Now I’ve found out that when young 
folks is head over heels in love, they ’re always 
terrible shy of each other. And the more deep 
in love they get, the shyer they grow. Now 
that’s jest Lucia’s cut-out, d’ ye see ?” 

“ You exhibit no such symptoms of being in 
love,” remarked Huntingford, drily. 

“ Wall, Ino need tu. I know I be in love, 
and that’s enough. And I know she is, ‘cause 
she has them symptoms s0 strong. So you nor 
nobody else need n’t think ta put me off on tu 
another track—I’m in for’t here, seven by nine. 
O, did you hear how much father’s steers girt ?” 
Six feet and a half, by Moses; he’s goin’ to take 
‘em tu the cattle show, next month.” 

“There come the oxen,” whispered Mary to 
her sister, who stood trembling from head to 
foot, so annoyed did she feel by the conversation 
to which she had been a listener, “just what you 
told father—he can talk of nothing else long.” 

The young men now entered the house. Pres- 
ently, Mrs. Drummond appeared in the room 
with her daughters, to inform them that some 
gentlemen who were in the sitting-room had re-: 
quested to see them. 


“They are Mr. Huntingford and the young . 


man who chopped wood for your father lass 
winter—I do n't recollect his name,” she obsers- 
ed with a somewhat puzzled expression of coum- 
tenance. 

“His name is John Judkins,” said Mary, 
tartly, “and during your absence he has taken 
upon himself to haunt our Lu. We were going 
to tell you all about it the first opportunity.” 

“Yes, I remember now. He is the som of 
Farmer Judkins, over at the west end. They 
have the reputation of being very clever people.” 

“ Clever,” repeated Lucia, pouting. “No doubt 
they are clever—so are the sheep. That John’s 
habits are tolerable, makes it all the worse for 
me. Had it been otherwise, I could in the first 
instance have rejected his proffered attentions 


with a good grace. If I knew him to be unprin- | 


cipled, I should as lief offend him in that way as 
not. I’m glad Z’m not clever; clever people 
are always such bores. But I will not sacrifice 
my enjoyment to his, any longer. 
ing to the school to-night.” 

“ Q, do not say that,” plead her sister, “ I could 
never get through that difficult duet without 
you. Then your doing so would occasion such 
a world of inquiries; and what excuse could I 
make for your absence? No, Lu, refuse him 
flatly, and then go with Mr. Huntingford and 
me.” 

“ Such a course would be likely to injure Mr. 
Judkins’s feelings unnecessarily,” remarked the 
mother. “It would be better, I think, to suffer 
his attendance this once, and, at parting, polite 
ly to give him to understand that his services 
can be dispensed with in future.” 

“ Papa says,” returned Lucia, “ that it is wrong 
for me to go with him at all, since I cannot even 
respect him. Dear me,” she continued, sobbing 
with vexation, “I hope I shall before long get 
over being young. ’T is very pretty to say that 
youth is all sunshine, and to lament because it 
passes so swiftly; but the truth is—ycuth, to 
make the best of it, is a miserable, foggy, drizzly, 
disgusting season of life ; and if 1 could just now 
get hold of the wheels of time, I would give 
them a whirl that would change me in less than 
a minute to such an awful old maid, that the 
first glimpse of me would be sufficient to send 
John Judkins home, contented to tend his fath- 
er’s oxen without intermission .so long as’ he 
lived.” 

“That is along sentence and well worthy of 
its author,” remarked Mrs. Drummond in a tone 
of pleasant sarcasm, while Mary laughed out- 
right. Lucia had considerable spirit, though it 
required something to call it out; her mother 
and sister were not therefore wholly taken by 
surprise, when, throwing down the handkerchief 
which had been pressed to her eyes, she drew 
herself up, and with an air correspondent to her 
words, said: 

“T know just what I will do. Ihave submit- 
ted to be seized and dragged home from public 
places, rather than attract the attention of so 
many, by a stout resistance—such as alone could 
have availed me anything; but nowI am at 
home.” 

Lucia turned and led the way towards the sit- 
ting-room. 

“ Remember the golden ruie,” whispered her 
mother in her ear. She could not help feeling a 
little anxious in regard to her daughter’s un- 
known determination so suddenly formed. 

“J will do by him exactly as$I wish him to do 
by me,” was replied. 

“ You look taller than common by three inch- 
es, Lu,” said Mary. 

The three ladies entered the room where sat 
the gallants, one of whom—the reader may guess 
which—was entertaining Mr. Drummond with 
an unabridged account of a sick ox his father 
once had, and the miraculous manner in which 
it was cured. Lucia did not stop to hear it, 
however, but bowing formally to each of the 
two, passed directly into the kitchen, and from 
there to the back-yard. 


Here she threw on the cape-bonnet which on 
her way she had seized, and then tried to let 
herself out through the gate. But it was large 
and heavy, and resisted her best efforts to un- 
lutch and swing back. What was to be done? 
There was no other place of egress, and this ap- 
peared entirely unavailable. The gate was com- 
posed of narrow boards, the topmost of which 
towered above her head; but as Lucia cast a 
glance upward, she perceived that there was, be- 
yond question, a space between that and the 
stars so briskly twinkling in the deep blue, and 
on the instant she resolved to occupy for a brief 
period a portion of that space. 

“T°ll not hesitate,” she whispered to herself. 
“Duty every day sends Johnny Judkins up and 
down longer ladders than this.” As her feet 
touched the ground on the opposite side, she 
added, “ There, I have at least overcome one ob- 
stacle,” and away she sped down the dark street. 
In two minutes she was taking breath at the 
music-hall. 

“ Who wants a beau for such a bit of a dis- 
tance as this?” she asked, as she leaned against 
the wall in a shadowy part of the passage. 

“ Well,” she mused, “I’m somewhat excited, 
and out of breath withal, though rather less so 
than Johnny was.” 

The inner doors were closed, the school hay- 
ing commenced ; all immediately about her was 
silent. 
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CLERGON'S PICTORILL BRAWING-ROGM COMPANION, 


“ Dear me, I dread to go in alone almost as 
much as poor John dreaded to come into fath- 
er’s just now. Pardon me, I would n’t mind if I 
had a beau now—provided he was of the right 
sort. I wonder if Fred is here; I really fear he 
may take my coming alone as a hint that I 
should like his company home.” 

“At this point of her soliloquy, Lucia’s ear 
caught the sound of feet ascending the stairs, 
and a moment after, to her especial gratification, 
Huntingford and her sister appeared ; when she 
entered with them and quietly took her placc. 

Meanwhile, young Judkins, having finished 
his ox story, began a dissertation on the state of 
last year’s crops when compared with the pros- 
pects for next year. In the management of this 
appropriate topic, he confined himself exclusive- 
ly to what had transpired on his father’s farm. 
Indeed, he never seemed to dream that there ex 
isted in all space, any other locality worth men- 
tioning. It was evident that John felt duly im- 
pressed with the importance of his station, and 
considered it the tallest sort of a feather in his 
cap, his having now an additional listener in the 
person of Mrs. Drummond. He manifested a 
desperation to do the subject to a crisp; and, 
warming as he proceeded, his sonorous voice 
gradually uplifted itself, till at the end of half 
an hour, every syllable that came from his lips, 
must have vibrated in the most remote corner of 
the house. 

Now John was no wise adequate to the task 
of holding forth at this lavish rate for any con- 
siderable length of time. His mind was not an 
inexhaustible fountain, but rather a stagnant 
pool which, when allowed an outlet, soon empties 
itself. Mr. and Mrs. Drummond, if the trath 
raust be told, so little appreciated his eloquence, 
that they felt sincerely grateful when he finally 
talked himself out, and a dead silence of five 
minutes ensued. 

“ Where’s Lucia?” abruptly asked Mr. Jud- 
kins of that young lady’s mother. 

“ She has gone to the music school, I believe,” 
was the cool reply. 

“ She has!” ejaculated John, with a look of 
amazement. “ Why, I sposed she was fixin’ tu 
get ready all this time. They have had pooty 
nigh time to get thege, ha’n’t they?” and with- 
out waiting an answer to this closing inquiry, he 
bolted, boots and all, for the highway. 

“ The very prince of awkward fellows!” said 
Mrs. Drummond, as their guest disappeared 
without the least ceremony. “ Who can won- 
der that he is the laughing-stock of the young 
folks ?” 

“Not I, assuredly,’ returned her husband, 
“though I would by no means say as much in 
the presence of the girls—they think so meanly 
of him already. It appears that of late he has 
been forcing his attention upon our Lu. I never 
saw her so much irritated as she was Friday eve] 
ning, and Mary was even more out of patience 
than she.” 

“Tt must be excessively annoying.” 

“True. Iam surprised at the fellow’s assur- 
ance. Yet knowing there was not the slightest 
danger of Lucia being brought to favor him, I 
spoke to her only of his good qualities.” 

The pupils of Mr. Huseldorf were executing 
a piece which chained their whole attention. 
When its last note died away, the falling of a 
pin in any part of the hall would have reached 
the ear of every one present, so profound was 
the stillness. At this moment a heavy tramp 
was heard, and the door opened to admit none 
other than Mr. John Judkins. Instantly his 
eyes became riveted on the younger Miss Drum- 
mond; and there they remained while their in- 
teresting proprietor accomplished a stampede 
the entire length of the hall—his head slowly 
turning as need required, until he looked direct- 
ly back over his shoulder—when deliberately 
raising the skirts of his coat right and left, he 
wheeled, so as to “face the music,” and tumbled 
into a seat. 

His manner could not fail to attract universal 
attention, and a suppressed titter ran through 
the hall, in which its unconscious cause, relying 
on the good judgment of those around to decide 
when laughter was called for, zealously joined. 
A general effort to “ come to order,” only ended 
in a regular outburst of merriment; and not 
without difficulty did the teacher, whose usually 
rigid features were in spite of himself wonder- 
fully relaxed, succeed in restoring system among 
the pupils of his school. 

There were two young ladies—the Misses 
Drummond—who could not have forced them- 

selves to smile with the others. The younger 


felt mortified, the elder vexed; and as the eve- 
ning passed, their respective emotions grew 
deeper and deep How could it be otherwise ? 
There sat, or rather lounged, young Judkins, 
constantly regarding Miss Lucia with an expres- 
sion precisely like that with which he would 
have viewed a sheep of some rare breed just in- 
troduced into his father’s flock—an expression 
made up of vulgar admiration and of that sclf- 
satisfaction which comes of being sole posses- 
sor of a desirable thing. And all the while, 
the moving of his lips attested that he was keep- 
ing up a conversation with himself. 

The young lady, though blushing and con- 
fused, performed her part on her favorite instru- 
ment in a manner that again called forth the 
warm commendations of her instructor. Every 
word of this was gulped down by the devoted 
John, who occasionally swerved his gaze right 
and left, to give a wink of pride to one and an- 
other of the amused company. Mary observed 
all this, and, unfeminine as such employment 
might have been, longed to box his great, don! 
keyish ears; or, by an emphatic jerk of his 
bristly forelock, bring his pork’s eyes to bear in 
a different direction. 

From the huge pinchbeck time-keeper which 
tenanted his pocket, and which, whenever it ac- 
companied its owner, was always consulted with 
ridiculous frequency, John finally ascertained 
that the hour for closing school was at hand. 
Preparations for leaving the hall without loss of 
time when the proper moment should arrive, 
were accordingly commenced. With no small 
ado, he drew forth a showy cotton handkerchief, 
spread it upon his knees where its beauty and 
dimensions could make themselves fully appar- 
ent, and having folded it diagonally with much 
precision, formed it into a double circle about 
the lower half of his head, fastening in front by 
an athletic square knot, upon the construction 
of which great pains was bestowed. Then, cap 
in hand, and ready to spring to his feet, he im- 
patiently awaited the emancipating word. 

“Let us close with the sacred melody, Old 
Hundred,” requested Mr. Huseldorf. 

“ Good! I can sing that,” remarked Judkins, 
in a whisper designed more particularly for the 
ear of his nearest neighbor, but which travelled 
even to the ante-room. “ What are the words ?” 
continued he. “I know well enough, but can’t 
think jest this minute, if I die.” 

“Be thou, O God, exalted high!” returned 
one accommodatingly. 

Now our hero made no pretensions to great 
musical proficiency—that is, ordinarily—but 
whenever and wherever this familiar tune was 
struck up, he took occasion to branch out un- 
restrainedly ; and thus exhibit to whom it might 
concern, an evidence of the genius that lay 
slumbering within him. Accordingly, throwing 
back his head so as to free his vocal apparatus 
from the incumbrance of his mufiler, he came 
down on the key note with indescribable vehe- 
mence, and pressed forward with a velocity 
which carried him five times and a half through 
the words, “ Be thou, O God, exalted high ”"—ere 
the remaining performers completed the first 
stanza. Suddenly finding himself holding forth 
singly, he halted, with assurance for once slightly 
damped. 

Order could not have been maintained longer, 
had such been the tutor’s wish—instantly the 
hall was filled with laughter and laughable com- 
ments. Mr. Judkins speedily recovered him- 
self, re-esconced the nether portion of his coun- 
tenance behind its ample protector against the 
chill of evening; then, while with either hand 
alternately, his venerable seal-skin was spanked 
into its legitimate sphere upon his cranium, 
mounted one of the seats, and peered intently 
over the heads, in the absorbing endeavor to re- 
gain sight of the young lady who during the 
evening had been the focus of his visual rays, 
and who now to his utter dismay appeared to 
have lost her identity in the crowd. At this 
juncture, Mr. Huseldorf approached, knitting 
his brows, and bringing the innocent lacerator 
of revered Old Hundred from his perch by force, 
thus addressed him: 

“Mark me, sir! Never again attempt to sing 
where I exercise control. You have been a nui- 
sance from first to last; and this evening, the 
school has been scandalized through your means. 
If you cannot do better in future, pray absent 
yourself.” 

“ Ha’ n't I paid my tuition ?” asked the accus- 
ed, between bewilderment and indignation. 

“T will freely refund when you promise to ap- 
pear here no more.” 


“Well, I guess the old folks ’ll have a worde 
tu say about that—and I could say something 
myself, only the aint time now; for I’ve gota 
girl tu see home tu Mr. Drummondses—an’ 
that’s a fact, by Jemes Rice, ’t is.” 

When he had reached the middle of this sen- 
tence, John pushed for the door, taking care, 
however, to elevate his voice in the same ratio 
as the distance between himself and the person 
with whom he was conversing increased. Des- 
peration! He was just in season to see the sta- 
tion of gallant to Miss Lucia monopolized by 
Fred Clifford! And didn’t the disappointed 
beau utter loud words and long? and didn’t he 
threaten vengeance on “the master,” who, as he 
declared, was “ tryin’ tu ruin him.” 

When Mr. Huntingford, a couple of hours af- 
terward, parted with his affianced Mary, and 
stepped into the street, who should he encoun- 
ter but Johnny Judkins! The latter’s first words, 
on starting up from the shadow of the wall— 
where, as he aflirmed, he had been secreted since 
the breaking up of the school—were framed into 
an urgent query as to whether Clifford was in 
the house. Being assured that he was not, he 
said, shaking his brawny fists and exerting him- 
self to look terrible : 

“Tt’s lucky for the scamp if he aint. I’d 
wait here till break o’ day but what I'd get a 
lick at him, by hoky.” 

“ What is the matter? How in the world has 
Clifford offended you?” asked Huntingford, af- 
fecting wonder. 

“ Gorry Moses! aint the sneakin’ puppy try- 
in’ his darnedest to cut me out? I wont bear 
that from him nor no other fellow—neither on 
my own ’count nor hern neither, I wont.” 

“John,” spoke the other, candidly, “let me 
advise you as a friend, to think no more of Miss 
Lucia. I tell you plainly that she likes Clifford 
better than any one else.” 

“You lie! I mean you’re awfully mistaken. 
I’m so excited that I don’t know what I be 
about, certing. Idon’t doubt but what there ’s 
a little disunderstanding between she and I jest 
now, but I can set it all right as soon as I git a 
chance. She took a little hutf because I didn’t 
wait on her over tu the school to-night, and I'll 
be shot if I didn’t callate tu, as much as I cal- 
lated tu live, an’ I shall tell her so. I see jest 
how she and Mary felt about it all the evenin’. 
And I set an’ kept thinkin’ over what I should 
say tu clear it up a comin’ home with her, and 
I’d got it all fixt in my mind, an’ then that 
plaguey master—darn his picter—must up an’ 
hinder me, an’ then Fred—a mean dog—must 
up an’ stick his nose in; so now the girls think 
harder of me than ever. But I aint tu blame, 
an’ I shall tell em so, and set things straight 


ain. 

“The chap I met tvhen I was a comin’ over, 
must ha’ been Fred,” pursued the injured beau, 
“if I’d a been certing of it at the time, I don’t 
know what I might ha’ been left tu du—certing- 
ly Idon’t. But here’s where I turn off. Well, 
good night; run over some day an’ sce what a 
prime yoke of steers the old man’s got. But 
mind ye, Huntingford, I don’t follow your ad- 
vice about backing out over tu Mr. Drummonds- 
es, no more’n you'd du that same thing, sposin’ 
I should advise you tu.” 

By this time, the two young men were so far 
asunder that these last words of one feil but in- 
distinctly on the ear of the other. That they 
came forth from the abundance of the heart was 


soon verified. 
The next day, Mr. Drummond expressed a 


desire that his daughters should listen to a sci- 
entific discourse to be delivered in the village 
that evening in accordance with previous notice, 
and promised to be their company; Mr. Hunt- 
ingford, it happened, was out of town. 

However, just before the appointed hour, and 
when the young ladies were nearly in readiness 
to set out, their father recalled an engagement 
which would detain him for half an hour; so, 
giving them the assurance that he would soon 
follow, he induced them to go unattended. As 
they passed through the hall and were in the act 
of opening the street door, the elder cried gaily : 

“TI wonder what Johnny, poor Johnny Jud- 
kins thinks about this time ?” 

As the last word was leaving her lips, the 
door-bell rang. Mary, knowing that her obser- 
vation must unavoidably have been overheard, 
was momentarily in a little world of confusion ; 
and at a signal from her, her sister stepped for- 
ward and answered the summons. Judge of her 
sensations on being promptly met by the gentle- 
man (?) whose name had just been pronounced ! 

“Good evenin’,” saluted he, evidently a trifle 


mbarrassed. “I’m jest in season—you’re go- 
in’ to the lecter, I spose.” 

“JT am, and my sister is going with me,” re- 
plied Lucia, in a voice that trembled, and she 
shrank back to Mary’s side. 

“The prince of the brimstone realm is never 
nearer than when you're talking about him,” 
said the latter, in a tone which might or might 
not have entered the ear of the personage thus 
flatteringly compared. He stood a moment ir- 
resolute, then retreated in lobster order down 
the steps. 

“The pest understands the case at last,” ob- 
served Mary, in a fall voice and with a ringing 
laugh ; for the girls did not dream that Mr. John 
Judkins was still within hearing. 

“ Yes, and I never was so glad,” returned Lu- 
cia. “Come!” 

The girls skipped down the steps, and, lo! at ° 
the foot appeared the redundant bean—standing 
as immoveable as a lamp-post. 

“T have forgotten my pocket-handkerdhief,” 
cried Lucia, and darted back into the house. 

Mary, who knew that the forgotten handker 
chief was all a pretence, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, turned and followed her sister as far 
as the hall, when she was again attracted with- 
out by the sound of footsteps beating a rapid re- 
treat. To her unbounded delight, young Jud- 
kins wasemaking through the yard towards the 
road. She heard the gate open and close, and 
unable to restrain herself any longer, gaily called 
out: 

“Come Lu, come Lu—for once the coast is 
clear!” 

“ Welcome news,” was the response; and Lu- 
cia, making her appearance, caught her sister’s 
hand and hurried her forward. 

“Not so fast, or we shall overtake the bump- 
kin,” cried Mary. 

As she spoke, and just as the two were leaving 
the yard, the “ bumpkin” strided up to Lucia’s 
side, and, with his usual grace of manner, pre- 
sented that eternal elbow. The young lady ut- 
tered an involuntary exclamation, and instantly 
placed Mary between Johnny and herself. 

“ Don’t be skeirt,” said John, soothingly, and 
once more fetching up beside the smiter of his 
heart, “don’t be skeirt—it’s me—it aint nobody 
else.” 

“So I thought,” returned she, with rousing 
spirit, forcibly releasing her arm from his grasp. 

“ Well, then, don’t ye understand it? I’ma 
goin’ tu be yer company; or, I'll go with both 
of ye, if it Il be any acccommodation.” Suiting 
the action to the word, the kindly-intentioned 
John planted himself directly in front of the la- 
dies, and with a view to their joint convenience, 
protruded his pair of elbows. 

“Tt is you who fail to comprehend, I think,” 
said Lucia. “ Plainly, I do not desire your com- 
pany, to-night or ever.” 

“ That's smart, anyhow!” remarked the dis- 
comfited beau. ‘“ Well, ef you’re a mind to get 
mad afore you know what you're mad at, you 
may—lI can’t help it. I tell you once for all, I 
was n’t a speck tu blame. Ef you think of this 
some day, I sha’n’t pity ye much, mebby. I 
sha‘n’t creep after nobody, that’s certing; and I 
can take a hint without bein’ kicked.” 

The speaker, even as he spoke,-struck off for 
the opposite side of the street at an angle of 
ninety degrees; gradually accelerating his pace 
till he finally disappeared at a round gallop in 
the direction of his sire’s residence. The pre- 
sumption of the deserted young ladies was, that 
his sudden haste was occasioned by the recollec- 
tion of having neglected to furnish the promis- 
ing steers with their wonted evening meal, in- 
cluding the apprehension that the unintentional 
omission might operate unfavorably in the mat- 
ter of taking a premium at the coming fair. 

‘his was the last time that Mr. John Judkins 
offered his services to Miss Lucia Drummond in 
the capacity of a gallant. Like the spurious 
Townsend of sarsaparilla notoriety, he “ aban- 
doned the ficld.”. We have only to add, for the 
kind reader’s gratification, that the station thus 
vacated was immediately entered upon by Fred 
Clifford, who still oceupics the same to perfect 
acceptance. 


PRIVATE VIRTUE. 


Whatever is done without ostentation, and 
without the people being witnesses of it, is, in 
my opinion, most praiseworthy; not that the 
public should be entirely avoided, for good ac- 
tions desire to be placed in the light; but not- 
withstanding this, the greatest theatre for virtue 


is conscience.— Cieero. 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Leaden Cross, or the Fortunes of an Orphan Girl,” 
a story, by Syivanos Coss, Jr. 

“ Imorene, the Spanish Peasant Girl,” a story, by Lizv- 
TENANT Murray. 

“The Widow Glynn,” a story, by Mrs. E. C. Loverina. 

“The Two Littles,” a sketch, by Gro. Cannine HILL. 

“ Heart Wishes,” in verse. 

& Good Name,” verses, by J. Hunt, Jn. 

“ Childhood,” lines, by R. 

“ Lines for an Album,”’ by W. A. Foaa. 

“The Water,” in verse. 

“To the Hungarian Exile,” lines. 

“Look Upward,” verses, by A. HAYDEN. 

“ Happiness,” verses, by Susan H. BLaispELL. 

“ Adieu, dear Cuba!’ verses. 

“ Emma Marshall,” lines, by Ricnarp Wricar. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


An engraving will be given of the immense Tent that 
was pitched on Beston Common, and in which over three 
thousand guests of the city sat down to a sumptuous re- 
past on the occasion of the grand jubilee. 

A pieture of the agen go of President Fillmore at the 
line, on his arrival to join in the railroad festivities, when 
two thousand troops and many thousands of citizens in 
cavaleade and otherwise bled to wel the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the capital of the old Bay 


‘ 

An engraving of the President's arrival and reception at 
the Revere House, his quarters during the celebration ; 
giving the immenre Square before the hotel, and the mul- 
titude that gathered on the occasion. 

A picture of Dover Street, in all its regalia, as dressed 
for the three days’ jubilee. The inhabitants of this street 
excelled themselves in their liberality and the elegance of 
their taste as displayed in the decorations. 

An engraving will also be given of the City Hall, with 
all its transparencies, flags, mottoes, and. general decora- 
tions, as it was dressed in honor of the rallroad carnival, 

at the time the grand procession formed. ~ 

A d and superb picture of the entire procession 
which was four miles long, representing its military escort, 
its guests, the trades as they were represented in the line, 
the societies, fhe schools, and in short, a fac-simile of the 

lendid and qualled pageant, given in a style of artis- 
tic excellence which we have not before accomplished, the 
engraving covering twe entire pages of the Companion, 
and forming one of the largest and most perfect wood en- 
gravings ever worked in this country. 

A picture will also be given of State Street, as it appear- 
ed on the passage of the grand procession through its 
thoroughfare on the third day of tue jubilee. 

An engraving of the interior of the great Tent, on the 
Commen, at the time when the President and Lord Elgin 
were dining there with over three thousand guests from 
far and near. 

A view of the opening scene of the Grand Junction Rail- 
road, at which the President of the United States and the 
Mayor of Boston officiated before the vast multitude. 

A fine Harbor scene, giving the 8S. 8. Lewis and other 
steamers, and the Revenue Cutter, etc., that contained 
the President and Suite and other guests on the occasion 
of the grand water party on the 18th ult.,a portion of the 
amus ts and ce jes that were most cordially en- 
tered into and enjoyed by the hosts of strangers from Can- 

ada and elsewhere, who were the guests of the city. 

We shall thus give the public a perfect map in the form 
of a series of superb pictures of this famous and never-to- 
be forgotten Yankee celebration. 


THE CELEBRATION. 

Many of vur Canada friends have left their 
orders for large numbers of the number of the 
Companion which will contain the illustrations 
of the grand Rail-road Jubilee. We would have 
gladly issued these pictures sooner, but to do the 
su'iject justice we were obliged to take more 
time ; on one engraving of this series aloue eight 
engravers have been cuustanily engaged since the 
day after the celebratiun. We shall issue one 
Luudred theusand copies of that number. 


— aa 


Back Numpers.—Any or all of the back 
numbers of the Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion may be had at our office, aud at all the 
periodical depots throughout the United Siaies 
at six cents per copy. 


Banxs.—According to the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, there are 863 Banks in the United States, 
with a capital of $230,807,500, and a circulation 
of $120,505,400. 


Very trrvue.—Men may sophisticate as they 
please, but the man who does not endeavor to 
pay his debts is no better than a thief. 


Too nicu.—The fare between Baltimore and 
Washington City, by railroad, distance forty 
miles, is $3 50. 


Turnx or 11.—The notions earliest instilled, 
take the deepest root. 


PROSPECT OF ART IN AMERICA. 

We can but glance at a theme which is so full 
of suggestion. Will art ever be in this country 
what it was in the old world? To this we must 
at once reply in the negative. In Europe the 
master pieces of both ancient and modern art 
were upon religious subjects, and designed for 
the illustration of gorgeous fanes and temples; 
then Art produced her Jupiters, her Dianas and 
Vennses in ancient Greece, and her miracles and 
martyrdoms for the churches of modern Italy. 
The modes of our worship, and our forms of 


_ thinking, discard such accessories, whether wise- 


ly or not, it is not our province to discuss here. 
Then art in the old world was fostered by the 
liberality or extravagance of governments and 
the enormous wealth of individuals. In a re- 
public like ours, it can never be expected or 
desired that many individuals will become rich 
enough to emulate the prodigious patronage 
bestowed in the palmiest days of art in Europe 
upon painters, sculptors and architects. 

Art, therefore,must flourish in America under 
new conditions, and subject to new influences. 
Its themes will be derived from history, tradi- 
tions, and scenery of the country, upen the pha- 
ses and developments which life assumes among 
us. There will be no lack of axéists or native 
genius ; we have already done enough to gain the 
most encouraging promise for the future. In the 
infancy of our political existence, it will be re- 
membered that we furnished a President (West) 
to the Royal Academy, one who worthily filled 
the chair that “Sir Joshua” had occupied. 
Another, and a brighter genius of America, in 
the very highest line of art, Washington Allston, 
filled all Burope with his fame; one who to the 
grandest conceptions, added an unequalled fasci- 
nation of color, Stuart, too, rivalled the greatest 
of the old masters in portraiture. In sculpture, we 
have already taken vast strides; and the werks 
of Powers, Greenough, Crawford, Brackett and 
others, all living, are guarantees of future excel- 
lence and triumph. 

We are not, then, without subjects, or without 
artists; moreover, a correct tastefor art is being 
rapidly diffused among the people, the Art 
Unions lately established, having done much to 
secure this end. Pictures that a few years ago 
would have commanded good prices, simply be- 
cause they were pictures, are now passed coldly 
by. The time has also passed when an Ameri- 
can artist, to be appreciated, requires the stamp 
of European approval; in short, the dawn of a 
bright era for America, may be said to have 
fully commenced. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

We wish to say, once for all, that there is no 
travelling agent employed or recognized by us 
for this paper. We are constantly receiving letters 
stating that the writers have subscribed to some 
of these travelling swindlers, and asking us why 
the paper is not sent. Now let people be on 
their guard; enough moncy has been thrown 
away, we should think, to satisfy any person. 
If you wish for the paper, enclose the money 
direct to the office of publication, and there can 
be no mistake ; give to a fellow who assumes to 
be a travelling agent and you run a risk of being 
swindled out of the money. It is now a num- 
ber of years since we have been fully satistied 
that it was only a humbug to countenance trav- 
elling agents fur newspapers, and we, therfore, 
do not nor ever shall employ them upon this 
paper or any other. 


Miss Martingau.—Dr. Bushman, of Ediu- 
burgh, has published a conclusive refutation of 
the Atheistic and egotistic work lately put forth 
by this lady and Mr. Atkinson. Of the latter, 
Douglass Jerrold is said to have remarked shat 
the sum of the doctrine was contained in the 
formula, “ There is no God, and Miss Martineau 
is his prophet.” ; 


Our Next Nemper—The coming number 
of the Pictorial will exceed anything of the sort 
ever attempted in this country in the way of 
embellishments; and will be a curiosity of art, 
as well as valuable for the scenes it illustrates. 


Spain.—At the last accounts from Madrid, 
bull-fights were the order of the day, Spaniards 
are naturally cruel enough, without indulging 
in these incentives to brutality. 


Gong Gordon Bennett, of 
the New York Herald, is now visiting his birth- 
place, in Scotland. 


THE YACHT AMERICA. 

On page 364 will be seen two elegant nautical 
seenes, one representing the yacht regatta which 
took place at Cowes, in a trial of speed between 
the splendid yacht America, and several well- 
known British yachts. The circumstances are 
so familiar to our readers, that we need not detail 
them again, only we would merely say that the 
America outsailed each craft that competed with 
her, and established her reputation as the fastest 
sailer in the world. The other engraving repre- 
senting this beautiful craft, which has won for 
American naval arehitecture such fame, was 
solely designed and constructed by Mr. George 
Steers, of the firm of Messrs. G. & J. R. Steers, 
of New York, who are now on a visit to England 
in the yacht. To the talents of the builder the 
New York Yacht Club is indebted for several of 


the specimens which grace their list; among 


which we may name the sloop Syren, ef 85 tons ; 
the schooner Cornelia, 90 tons; Sybil, 58 tons; 


' Cygnet, 52; Coquille, 37; several of the cele- 


brated New York pilot boats; the W. G. Wag- 
staff, 104 tons, supposed to be the fastest vessel 
of her time; and subsequently the well-known 
Mary Taylor, of 72 tons, the smartest vessel in 
the United States. ° 

The America belongs to the New York Yacht 
Club, and is, according to American register, 
171 tons ; she is owned by J. C. Stevens, Esq., 
the Commodore of the N. Y. Y. C., and by Messrs. 
C. A. Stevens, H. Wilkins, and J. B. Finlay. 

She carries three standing sails, viz. jib, fore- 
sail, and mainsail; the foot of the latter as 
well as of the jib laces to the beom; she also 
sets a main gaff-topsail. Her forestay is very 
heavy, and is the principal support of the fore- 
mast. 

The internal arrangements of the America are 
in chaste style, with a due regard to somfort. 
The fore-cabin is 21 ft. by 8 ft., with 14 berths 
(seven on either side) for the crew, besides state 
cabins for the master and mate. The galley, or 
cook’s department, is apart, between the fore and 
after cabins, a great desideratum in warm cli- 
mates, which comfort, as regards the men, has 
been overlooked in most yachts. The fore-eabin 
is ventilated by a circular skylight, 3 ft. in di- 
ameter. Between the galley and main cabin 
there are also two large state-rooms; there are 
also two other state-rooms, a pantry and wash- 
room. The cock-pit, as it is termed, is a circular 
opening abaft, of 30 ft. circumference, from which 
is the entrance to the main cabin. Qn the star- 
board side is the bath-room, and on the opposite 
is a clothes and wine room ; and under the cock- 
pit is the sail-room. The main cabin, or saloon, 
is fitted with sofas, of mahogany and velvet, 
corresponding furniture, with a splendid carpet. 
Lockers extend the whole length of the cabin, 
with plate-glass panels. The internal decora- 
tions are Chinese white and gold, with mahog- 
any reliefs. On deck, by the mainmast, there 
is a break, which gives the appearance of a raised 
quarter-deck ; the bulwarks are only 14 inches. 


POSTAGE. 

The rates of postage on the Pictorial Draw- 
ing-Room Companion to subscribers is five cents 
per quarter for any distance not over 50 miles 
from Boston; over 50 and not exceeding 300 
miles, ten cents; over 300 and not exceeding 
1000 miles, fifieen cents per quarter. Any post- 
master who charges more than this sum, can be 
legally made to refund it. The Vo-tmaster 
General, in a lewer w ts vitice, says, 
that the wrapper of a paper forms no part of the 
paper itself, and that it must he removed in 
weighing it, and alo that the sheet must be tho- 
roughly dried before its true weight can be had. 
And thus, with this construction of the law, 10 
paper is issued from this office which weighs 
three ounces. 


Fearrut Deata—A crazy woman, well 
known to visitors on the Canada side, has been 
carried over Niagara Falls. A man was arrested 
for pushing her in, bat afterwards discha ged. 


Fieurative.—Lady Wortly, in speaking of 
the ladies of Panama, says they breakfast vo a 
cigar, and make head dresses of apple blossoms. 
How ethereal ! 


Or Courss.—Sir James Bmerson Tenaant 
declares “that the Cunard boats are too slow to 
compete with the American steamers.” 


Reap the list of n.xt week's ‘con- 
tents—it will be a rich number. 


this 
dall. 
Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. William Bryant, of Tewksbury, 
to Miss Bunice Dustin, of Lowell. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William T. Reed, of Cuba, to 
Miss Annie Maria Watson, of Liverpoel, Eng. 
By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Rev. John A. Annin, of Franklin, 0., 
to Miss Elizabeth D. Fisher, of Scotland, Ct. 
In South Natick, by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. James R. 
Richards, of Boston, to Miss Mary A. Phillips. 
In Walpole, by Rev. Mr. Merrick, Mr. N. Pond, of 
Milton, to Miss Sarah A. Pearce. 
In Chatham, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Edward W. Davis, 
of Cambridgeport, to Miss Anna W. Atwood. . 


In Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Bridge, Mr. J. W. Chapman, 
of Charlestown, to Miss Eliza 1. Horton, of 8. Glastenbury. 

In Groton, x. H., by Rev. Mr. Conant, Mr. Joseph A. 
Judkins, of Natick, Mass., to Miss Leis A. Cummings. 


In this city, Miss Eliza G. Farrar, 16; Mr. Winslow G. 
hardson, 27; Mr. D. Marcus Gunn, 22; Mrs. Emily 8. 
Sylvester, 23; Mr. Charles H. Johonnot, 46. 
In Waltham, Miss Ann Maria Wyman, 19. 
In Lynn, Mrs. Susan W. Hutchinson, 36. 
In Beverly, Mrs. Abigail Tarbell, 98. 
en ha Mr. Wikiam F. Wade, Treasurer of Essex 
umty, 72. 
In Newhuryport, Mr. Nathaniel P. Brown, 45, 
In Billerica, Mr. Ichabod Everett, 86. 
In Springfeld, Daniel W. Willard, 
n 8p e iel W. Wi 51. 
In Lenox. Mrs. Mary Parker, 91. mt 
In Saxonville, Mr. Curtiss Clapp, 40. 
In East Granville, Hon. James Cooley, 71. 
In Portland, Me., Edward W.. only son of Mrs. 
K. Richardson. of Boston, 5; Mrs. Augusta Iisley, 76. 
In Albany, N. Y., Mrs. Lucinda A. Smith, 28. 


A SPLENGIB PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper ia to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a week'~ literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parte of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in ita design, in this country. Ite pages 
contain views of every populous city in the knewn world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern er western hemis- 
phere, of al! the principa! ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female, Sketches of 
heautiful scenery, taken from life. will alse be given, with 
numerous speciinens from the animal kingdom, the bird. 
f the sir, awd the fish of the sew. It i printed on the 
finest of paper, aud with a font of beantiful brevier ty pe of 
the most modern sts le, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical exeeution an elegant specimen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and ulus 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forins 


The Best Family Paper, 


inaxmuch aa ite aim is constantly, in connection with ti 
fund of amusement it affords, and the cieh array of ornd- 
nal miscellany if presents, to 


te the «aod 


OF , aut th vietue be hed 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, aud arowiing all 
that is evil in ite remleucy. shert, the objet ix to 


make the paper ioved, cespeeted and songnt after wr ite 
combined excelleuces. 


TER MS:---Invariably in Auvauce. 
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on the above terms. 

> Though these two journaix emanate from the mune 
establishment, stil] not one line wil! appear in one that has 
been publixhed in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, au immense variety of iuterest- 
ing reading. 
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CLEASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


OUR GUNNER’S SHOT. 
A THRILLING INCIDENT OF OCEAN LIFE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

UR noble ship lay at anchor in the Bay 
of Tangier, a fortified city in the extreme 
north-west point of Africa. The day had been 
extremely mild, with a gentle breeze sweeping 
in from the northward and westward, but towards 
the close of the afternoon the sea-breeze died 
away, and one of those sultry, oven-like atmos- 
pheric breathings came up from the great sun- 
burnt Sahara. Half an hour before sundown, 
the captain gave the cheering order for the boat- 
swain to “call all hands to go in a swimming,” 
and in less than five minutes the forms of our 
hardy tars were seen leaping from the gangways, 
the ports, the nettings, the bowsprit, and some 
of the more venturesome took their plunge from 

the arms of the lower yards. 

One of the studding-sails had been lowered 
into the water, with its corners suspended from 
the main yard-arm and the swinging boom, and 
into this most of the swimmers made their way. 
Among those who seemed to be enjoying the 
sport most highly were two of the boys, Tim 
Wallace and Fred Fairbanks, the latter of whom 
was the son of our old gunner, and in a laugh- 
ing mood they started out from the studding- 
sailon arace. There was a loud, ringing shout 
of joy upon their lips as they put off, and they 
darted through the water like fishes. The sur- 
face of the sea was as smooth as glass, though 
its bosom rose in long, heavy swells that set in 
foam the broad Atlantic. 

The ship was moored with a long sweep upon 
both cables, and the buo~ of the starboard anchor 
was far away on the starboard quarter, where it 
rose and fell with the lazy swells like a drunken 
man. Towards this buoy the two lads made 
their way, Fred Fairbanks taking the lead ; but 
when they were within about a dozen fathoms of 
the buoy, Tim shot ahead and promised to win 
the race. The old gunner had watched the pro- 
gress of his little son with a vast degree of pride, 
and when he saw him dropping behind, he leap- 
ed upon the poop and was just upon the point 
of urging him on by a shout, when a cry reached 
his ears that made him start as though he had 
been struck by a cannon-ball. 

“ 4 shark! a shwk!” came from the captain 
of the forecastle, and at the sound of these terri- 
ble words, the men who were in the water leaped 
and plunged towards the ship. 

Right abeam, at a distance of three or four ca- 
bles’ length, a sharp wake was seen in the water 
where the back fin of the monster was visible. 
His course was for the boys! For a moment 
the poor gunner stood like one bereft of sense, 
but on the next he shouted at the top of his 
voice for his boy to turn, but the little fellow 
heard him not—stoutly the two swimmers strove 
for the gao!, all unconscious of the bloody death- 
spirit that hovered so near them! ‘Their merry 
laugh still rang out over the waters, and at 
length they both touched the buoy together. 

O, what drops of agony started from the brow 
of our gunner! <A boat had put off, but Fair- 
banks knew that it could not reach his child in 
season, for the shark was too near its intended 
victims ; and every moment he expected to see 
the monster sink from sight—then he knew that 
all hope would be gone! At this moment a cry 
reached the ship that went through every heart 
like a stream of scorching fire—the boys had dis- 
covered their enemy! 

That cry started old Fairbanks to his senses, 
and quicker than thought he sprang to the quar- 
ter-deck. The guns were loaded and shotted 
fore and aft, and none knew their temper better 


than he. With a steady hand made strong by a 


sudden hope, the old gunner seized a priming- 
wire and pricked the cartridge of one of the 
quarter guns; then he took from his pocket a 
percussion wafer and set it in its place, and set 


back the hammer of the patent lock. With a 
giant strength the old man swayed the breech of 


the heavy gun to its bearing, and then seizing 
the string of the lock, he stood back and watched 
for the next swell that should bring the shark 
within range. He had aimed the piece some 


distance ahead of his mark, but yet a single mo- 


ment would settle his hopes or his fears. 

Every breath was hushed, and every heart in 
that old ship was painfully still. The boat was 
yet at some distance from the boys, while the 
horrible sea-monster was frightfully near. Sud- 


denly the air was awoke by the roar ef the heavy 


gun, and as the old man knew that his shot was 
gone, he sank back upon the combings of the 
hatch and buried his face in his hands, as if 
afraid to see the result of his own effort, for if he 
had failed, he knew that his boy was lost! 

For a moment after the report of the gun had 
died away upon the air, there was a dead si- 
lence; but as the dense smoke arose from the 
surface of the water, there was, at first,a low 
murmur breaking from the lips of the men—that 
murmur grew louder and stronger, until it swell- 
ed to a joyous, deafening shout. The old gun- 
ner sprang to his feet and gazed off upon the 
water; and the first thing that met his view was 
the huge carcass of the shark floating with its 
white belly uppermost—a mangled, lifeless mass ! 

In a few moments the boat reached the daring 
swimmers, and half dead from fright they were 
brought on board. The old man clasped his 
boy in his arms, and then, overcome by the pow- 
erful excitement, he leaned back upon a gun for 
support. 

I have seen men in all the phases of excite- 
ment and suspense; but never have I seen three 
hundred human beings more overcome by thrill- 
ing emotion, than on that startling moment 
when first we knew the effects of OUR GUNNER'S 
SHOT. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
ON RECEIVING A BIBLE. 


Lines to the Lady who sent the Editor of the Dnawine- 
Room Companion a copy of the Bible. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 
Lady, whate’er be your intent, 
Censure and blame, or compliment, 
No truer sign could you have given 
To point the road that leads to heaven. 


Its holy truths were taught to me, 
Listening by my mother’s knee, 

Nor have long years as yet withdrawn 
The words she taught her youngest born. 


I'll keep the book, and guard it well, 
For the bright truths its pages tell, 
And, lady, whate’er be your intent, 
I'll construe it a compliment. 


AN INDIAN CHARM. 


Flint, in his “ Ten Years in the Valley of the 
Mississippi,” tells a clever story. He once met 
a very old Indian, one of the Sioux, who was 
clad a la Siour, saving his head, upon which, 
having cut off his hair, he wore an antiquated 
peruke, with a cue attached—a very queer ap- 
pendage to be sure, for an Indian. He told Flint 
it was charmed, and that he never went to battle. 
without it. In one of the old French wars, he 
pursued a flying Frenchman, for his scalp, and, 
seizing him by the cue, the whole came off at 
once, remaining in the hand of the astonished 
Sioux, while the Frenchman escaped.—Boston 
Transcript. 

> 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
LOVE’S TRANSIENT FLOWER. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 

A ray of light stole through the languid clouds, 
A soft, sweet beam, that limners love to tint 
Upon the rainbow ; a lovely flower bowed 
Its head, where never the intruding print 
Of aught but nature's footsteps had been seen. 
Softly the lingering beam had rested there, 
And in the light of the dark forests’ sheen, 
The rosy twilight, on each leafiet fair, 
In sweetness slept; and on the morning air 
Its incense rose like some fond spirit, borne 
On angels’ wings, till lost within the light 
That smiles upon its entrance to that shore 
Where heaven first dawns, and stilly night 
Teemed with its fragrance; anon, hand in hand. 
Virtue and love within this quiet spot, 
Aweary rested, and their magic wand 
Had lain beside them, which the fullen lot 
Of Earth renders thrice blest ; the bud was near, 
And ail too bright to waste its fragrance here ; 
Too dear a gift to sinful mortals given, 
They, dropping there a sad memorial tear, 
Plucked the sweet fowerand plumed their flight for heaven. 

Cornwa®, Vit., Sept., 1851. 


+ — 


BEAUTY IS TRUTH. 

After all, the most natural beanty in the world 
is honesty and moral truth. For all beauty is 
truth. ‘True features make the beauty of a face, 
and true proportions the beauty of architecture ; 
as true measures that of harmony and music. 
in poetry, which is ali fable, truth still is the 
perfection.— Sha /ftesbw y. 


UNKIND. 


Because we ventured last week, to introduce a 
few Latin words into a paragraph, just to make 
a little show of knowledge, the Lowell American 
quotes Latin at us in the most ferocious manner. 
it says “ Nihil fit.” Who is Nthil, who did he 
fight, and what did he fight for?— WV. 7. Telegraph. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companien.] 
WHERE I WOULD) LIE. 


a BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


Where the wild birds sing, 
In the early spring, 
And the green grass grows, “ 
And the bright stream flows, 
Lay me to sleep. 
Let no careless eye 
Gaze where I lowly lie, 
But winds sweeping by, 
And stars from the sky, 
A still watch keep. 


Let vo step around, 

Disturb with its sound, 

My rest so profound ; 

*Neath the cold, cold ground, 
Lone, let ime lie. 

Let the squirrel roam 

O’er my silent home, 

And a revel keep 

* Where I’m slumbering deep, 

Without a sigh. 


Let the bright sunshine, 
In the morning fine, 
Stream through the trees, 
And the fiower-laden breeze 
Gently sweep by. 
Or the wind and the storm, 
In the wild night come, 
And fall on the head 
Of the leafy bed, 
Where I would lie. 


Let no voice of earth 
Jar with discordant mirth, 
On my dreamless sleep 
In the forest deep, 
Where wild birds sing ; 
And there let me wake, 
And my swift flight take 
To the land of rest, 
The fair land and blest, 
Land of the spring. 
Elmwood Cottage, Pomfret, Ct., Sept., 1851. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


) HO ever took a journey but the smart 
man was in the cars, on board the boat, 
and in the omnibus that conveyed you to the 
hotel? The fact is, he always has business, and 
he always patronizes the most rapid conveyance. 
He is the man who built the first steamboat, run 
the first locomotive, erected the first magnetic 
pole, took the first ride upon “the cheap fare ex- 
cursions,” compounded the first patent medicine, 
built the first oriental window, and bought the 
first ticket, in America, to Jenny Lind’s concert. 
This man is always ahead of the times ; he intro- 
duces the first fashion, changes the shape of his 
boot toes, gives an order for a peculiar travelling 
cap, puts up his favorite candidate for representa- 
tive, wears a mustache, talks about “the Union,” 
visits just where he chooses, and wears a white 
hat in mid winter. 

The smart man never makes a bad bargain, 
not he! He walks into State Street and consults 
with his broker, issues his order for a fresh sup- 
ply of Canton stock, and when it takes a “ down- 
ward tendency,” and you fear the consequences, 
he has sold out long ago! He buys up house 
lots, and when they prove a hard bargain to pur- 
chasers, lo! he has sold his interest some months 
ago! And then he is a maneuvering man. He 
purchases flats, and gets incorporated by the 
legislature as the “Smarttown Alliance Com- 
pany,” makes out a list of half a million of 
shares, puts the par value at ten dollars, and 
when they are fairly in the market and sinks one 
half the original value, he is high and dry above 
low water mark ! 

Who ever caught the smart man inalie? Who 


ever detected him in a fraudt Did you ever 


know him at a loss for an explanation? He can 
tell you every fact, event, circumstance and date 
when it happened. Better than all, he is never 
humbugged. He knew just how everything was 
going to terminaft, and prophesied it long before 


it happened. He knew who would fail in busi- 


ness, and obtained his security long ago. He 

knew when it was the best chance to invest, and 

so he bought in before it rose in the market. 
The smart man is no hypochondriac. He kills 


the spleen by rapid exercise, and the “blue dey- 
ils” by incessant talking. Hence he is the most 


amusing man you can find. He never meddles 
with petty transactions in family jars, but he 
knows all about domestic economy in general, 
can estimate to a fraction what it costs his host 


or landlady to live, knows what part of his liquors 


are adulterated and what are just as they were 
before they were sent round Cape Horn, can al- 
ways tell in March whether fruits will be abun- 
dant, and in June whether Indian corn will fill 
well in the ears. 

The smart man never married. He has had 
his eye upon a dozen or more widows and single 
women, but he never saw one yet possessing all 
the qualifications, who was marriageable. He vis- 
its some married ladies who would just hit his 
fancy, but alas, their husbands are still hale and 
hearty. He is no epicure, always makes himself 
welcome wherever he goes, is admired by old folks 
and has a wonderful faculty in pleasing young 
ones. To feign himself happy, is an instinct of 
his nature. He never grumbles about the money 
market, nor mumbles about hard times, nor jum- 
bles good and bad together. He winks out of 
sight all that is disagreeable, changes the subject 
when he does not wish to talk about unpleasant 
topics, and so no scowl ever sits upon his brow, 
and no wrinkles furrow his high cheek bones. 

The smart man is always inahurry. You 
never see him sauntering with loafers, never 
pressed up against a post, hearing the little mi- 
nute trifles of the hour; he always depends on 
his daily journal for news, and what that don’t 
furnish he never cares to know. He regards life 
too precioys to spend in idle tittle tattle, has so 
much business on hand it shuts out all superflu- 
ous wants; he only wishes time and space were 
more annihilated, so that men could be trans- 
ported by telegraph, and that motion were as 
rapid as thought. 

Yet after all, the smart man meets with trials. 
They are not exactly like other people’s, for his 
affections are not so deep-channelled as to suffer 
intensely by the loss of friends; he is perplexed 
when steamboats are delayed by fogs, when cars 
run off the track, when the wires break and inter- 
rupt free communication, when a steamship is 
due but is not telegraphed, and when there is a 
great uprear and people are regardless of their 
own business in looking after other people. These 
are the troubles of the smart man. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
ELYSIUM. 
INSCRIBED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


BY J. F. WEISHAMPEL, JR. 

Mountains, glens and valleys 
Bloom with verdant trees, 

Every leaflet dallies 

With a flirting breeze ; 
Bowers filled with roses 

Scent the balmy air, 
Every nook discloses 

Something sweet and rare 


Pearly flowers glitter 
In their purest grace, 
Little robins twitter 
Fearless to my face ; 
Whilst they quickly flutter 
Over bush and tree, 
Languages they utter, 
All unknown to me. 


But their tender voices 
Were not made to moan, 
Every one rejoices 
In its gayest tone. 
Sunbeams daily dancing, 
Dazzle with their light ; 
Luna’s placid glancing 
Radiates the night. 


Wavelets on the ocean, 
Tinged with snowy hue, 
Evermore in motion, 
Decorate the view. 
Pleasantness and glory 
Please me overmuch, 
Not in song or story 
Ever saw I such. 


May this clime elysian, 
Maiden, once be thine, 
Ever as in vision 


It hath just been mine. 
Baltimore, Md., Sept., 1851. 


NEVER SAY DIE. 
That is, never “ give up the ship,” or cry “ pee- 
cavi;” the moment you do, you are a departed 


goose, In the classical language of Bulwer, 


“darn it, never say fail.” The moment a man 
cries help me, or “ l’m a goner, Cas,” as Julius 
Cesar said to the lean and half-starved Cassius, 
on a raw and gusty day, on the banks of the 
troubled Tiber, people are not inclined to help 
him. First help yourself, and then you will have 
more help offered you than you can agitate a 


baton at. ‘That intelligent and charming-looking 
animal, the rat, leaveth the maison that has shel- 
tered it the moment it discovereth that it is about 
to fall. Some men are nearly as sagacious as 


rats in this respect, and remorselessly abandon the 
friend the moment he hints he is on the ove of 


caving in—N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 
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CLEASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


CHINESE IN PERU. 

Recent accounts from Peru mention that a 
new article of merchandise has made its appear- 
ance in Callao and Lima, in the shape of three 
hundred Chinese, who were lately landed and 
sold by the captain or owners of vessels at the 
rate of $107 per head, under engagement that 
they should be free after the expiration of three 
years. It has now become all the fashion, at 
Lima particularly, we believe, to have Chinese 
servants. 


A QUAKER’S LETTER. 

Friend John, I desire thee to be so kind as 
to go to one of those sinful men in the flesh, 
called attorneys, and let him take out an instru- 
ment with a seal thereunto, by means whereof 
we may seize the outward tabernacle of George 
Green, and bring him before the lamb skin men 
at Westminster, and teach him to do, in future, 
as he would be done by. Thy friend, R. C. 

Queer Custom.—The Egyptians sometimes 
pledged their mummies for the repayment of a 
debt. With that people, a mummy was consid- 
ered among the very best kinds of security. It 
is not improbable that, on this account, among 
other reasons, the Hebrews were told, “ Ye shall 

* not spend money for the dead.” 


+ 


Bicotrry.—Count Guicciardini is among the 
many foreign visitors now in Edinburgh. The 
count, who is a descendant of the well known 
Italian historian, was guilty of a crime which is 
now unpardonable in Italy—that of perusing the 
Bible—and for this he is now in exile. 


Tue Roevures.—The Chinese, in California, 
are greater wizards than Prof. Anderson. Linen 
sheets, which were sent to their laundry, in San 
Francisco, when returned to their owners, were 
found to be cotton, with exactly the same marks 
upon them. . 


Increase.—lIn the summer of 1835, the first 
year of travel on the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, there were but two trains a day between 
Lowell and Boston. Now there are eleven trains 
aday; eight over the Boston and Lowell, and 
three over the new route, via Wilmington. 


> 


Morratity or THE CapitaL.—The deaths 
in Washington during August, numbered 85, of 
which 18 were by cholera infantum, 8 consump- 
tion, 6 dysentery, 3 still born. Of the number 
48 were under five years of age, 15 were colored, 
41 were females and 36 males. 

Apirvu.—In using the expression, “ adieu,” 
which habit has rendered trivial, few persons 
recollect its real origin and meaning, and that 
in pronouncing it they recommend their friends, 
a Dieu, to the protection of God. 


>» 


Recuiar Tarirr.—One of the Courts out 
West, a cotemporary says, has decided that a 
man may whip his wife for one dollar—kiss any 
girl for five dollars—and bite off his neighbor’s 
nose or ears for ten dollars. 

Tue Laziest yet.—A member of the Lazy 
Society, in Lowell, feeling a fly alight on his 
jolly red nose, instead of brushing it off, is cir- 
culating a petition to Congress to have the in- 
sect removed. 


Consut at Havana—Mr. Owen, our consul 
at Havana, seems to be universally condemned 


for the course he pursued in the late trouble in 
Cuba. 


ApsrauamM—reading the late orders in rela- 
tion to the bounties for cod-fishing, to those en- 
gaged in the business, asked if it was o//ish-all 
(official). 


Harp Hir.—The Boston Post thinks that 
some folks’ hearts, in that neighborhood, would 


make good lapstones. 


Goop Ipra.—Magnifying glasses, of superior 
power, to detect counterfeit bank-notes, are being 
brought into general use. 


—om 


True Recarp.—The sweet light of friendship 
is, like the light of phosphorus, seen plainly 


when all around is dark. 


His Imace.—Man is not life in himself, but a 
form recipient of life from God. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


People die at the rate of five a minute, taking 
the whole world together. 

The earth is said to be 7616 miles in diameter 
and 24,880 miles round. 

James Villely has been arrested in Philadel- 
phia, for sending a challenge to fight. 

The crops are very good in the low country of 
South Carolina, and some are extraordinary. 

It should be borne in mind by every one that 
the red, blue and green coloring of candy are 
virulent poisons. 

A tree grows in Japan, the roots of which par- 
take of the quality of soap, and is used for cleans- 
ing purposes. 

. Reports of the second blossoming of apple and 
ar trees, and of second crops of raspberries are 
ginning to come in. 

Thus far the colleges in the United: States, 
this year, have conferred the degree of Divinity 
on forty-seven clergymen. 

Youth may sometimes afford a lesson to ma- 
turity. All horse-pistols have been superseded 
by the revolvers of Colt. 

In Suffield, Ct.,a young man dove into the 
water with his hat on, which forced his head 
suddenly aside and broke his neck. 

Mr. Peter Palmatier, of Catskill, N. Y., lately 
killed eight large copper-head snakes, in that 
village. 

The Yankee yact “ America” has frightened 
the English yachtmen to a safe distanece from 
her. They don’t like the “cut of her jib.” 

The Press is well represented in California, at 
present, having seven whig, three democratic, 
and nine neutral papers. 

Day’s India Rubber Works, at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., were injured by fire, recently, to the 
amount of $1000. 

James Johnson, who killed Mrs. A. G. Wright, 
near Milledgeville, Geo., in March last, has been 
sentenced to be hanged. 

The Boston Commonwealth had a verdict of 
$400 damages rendered against it, in the late 
case of libel, on trial at Springfield. 

Good humor is a state between gaiety and un- 
concern; an act of emanation of a mind at lei- 
sure to regard the gratification of another. 


The Count de Bocarme, lately executed for 
murder, in Belgium, was bora in Arkansas. He 
didn’t leave the State any too soon. 

The Rochester Democrat has received accounts 
of the appearance of the potato blight from all 
the surrounding country. 

America, North and South, contains 7,000,000 
less population than Africa; 180,000,000 less 
than Europe; and 400,000,000 less than Asia. 

A wealthy gentleman in Scott county, Ky., 
has proffered to furnish the means to equip a 
company of immigrants for Cuba. 

In Soulanges, while engaged in hunting bears, 
Joseph Leroux shot Vital Lariviere, by mistake, 
and killed him instantly. They were neighbor- 
ing farmers. 

Mr. Zephaniah Talbor, a resident of South 
Scituate, who was very seriously injured, a few 
weeks since, by an explosion of camphene, has 
since died. 

The king of Siam died on the third day of 
April last, and his throne is now occupied by 
two of his brothers; the eldest being first, and 
the other second king. 

There are, at the present time, eleven institu- 
tions, located in different sections of the United 
States, devoted exclusively to the education of 
the deaf and dumb. 

The several banks of the State of Ohio have 
an aggregate amount of capital of $7,614,756; 
specie, $2,759,743 ; circulation, $13,665,781; and 
discounts, $17,542,112. 

John French, of Palermo, Me., has lately been 
holden at Portland, on a charge brought against 
him of uttering counterfeit United States, Mex- 
ican and Brazilian coin. 

Rev. Mr. Elliott was killed, a short time since, 
near Manchester, S. C., as he was going to re- 
ligious services, on Sunday, by the limb of a tree 
falling on him. 


Judge Foster, about 90 years of age, a highly 
respected citizen, was run over by a train of cars 
near the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently, and 
instantly killed. 

The Mayflower, with the Pilgrims aboard, 
made the passage across the Atlantic in 64 
days. The Baltic accomplished it in 9 days, 13 


hours and 45 minutes. 


It is an extraordinary fact, stated on authority, 
that there is, at the present time, a more numer- 
ous Irish population in the United States than 
there is in Ireland itself. 

Oliver E. Tompkins and wife, of West Union, 


Ohio, have been arrested for having in their pos- 


session $4000 in counterfeit money, and also the 
plates for making “ more of the same sort.” 


The Board of Aldermen of New York have 
voted to give $100 a year, for seven years, to the 
widows and families of police officers Gillespie 
and Foster, who were killed while performing 


their duty. 
Syracuse, N. Y., contests the right of title of 


the “ City of Churches” with Brooklyn, or any 
other city in the United States, having twenty- 
five churches with a population of twenty-five 
thousand—one church to every thousand inhab- 


itants. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Venice has lately had her free port privilege 
restored. 

Prince Metternich has invested $40,000 in 
American stocks. 

It is said that the population of Rome has 
been steadily decreasing since 1848. 

Martial law, in the Lombardo- Venetian King- 
dom, is renewed by Marshal Radetsky. 


The London papers are attacking Sir John 
Musgrave, lord mayor, for his inexpensive and 
niggardly mayoralty. 

Mr. Charles Mare, of Blackwall, London, has 
offered to build, within ten weeks, a yacht which 
shall sail against the “ America” for £500. 

McCormick’s Reaping Machine is still excit- 
ing the astonishment of British farmers. It has 
been repeatedly tried, and always with complete 
success. 


Mr. Barnard, the American ambassador at 
Berlin, is upon a tour in Switzerland. During 
his absence the American Charge d’ Affaires, Mr. 
Fay, performs his functions. 

It is generally believed, at Naples, that the 
French army will quit Rome, and leave his Ho- 
liness with a mixed garrison of Austrians and 
Neapolitans. 

The King of Wurtemburg arrived incognito at 
Venice, on the 29th ult., under the name of the 
Count de Tesch, where he intends to remain 
some time, for the purpose of bathing. 

Circulars have been sent to the commanding 
officers of several legions of the National Guard 
of Paris, ordering them to return all cartridges 
in the possession of their men. 

Tn the House of Commons, a motion for an 
address to Her Majesty, praying her to direct 
that the Crystal Palace be preserved until the 1st 
of May next, was adopted. 

The Italian journals announce that a fearful 
illness, occasioned by eating blighted grapes. 
which is mentioned by ancient medical works of 
Italy, has broken out in ‘Tuscany. 

It is said that Louis Napoleon la petit is ex- 
erting himself with praiseworthy energy. to be 
all things to all men. The end will be, that he 
will find himself nothing to any man. 

The records of accident and crime, in Great 
Britain continue to be most appalling. Another 
fearful colliery accident occurred on the 20th of 
August, by which eight lives were lost. 

It is estimated that the London Exhibition 
will yield a net profit of $1,000,000. The great 
questions now are, to whom does this money he- 
long, and what shall be done with it ? 

At Havre, on the 12th inst., a most destructive 
fire occurred at the shipyard of Mr. Nomand, de- 
stroying a large amount of property, including a 
steamship and schooner on the stocks. 


Sands of Gold. 


Make other men’s shipwrecks thy sea- 


marks. 

— Beiter is a portion in a wife, than with a 
wife. 

—Troubles are like dogs, the smaller they 
are the more they annoy you. 

——A false friend and a shadow attend only 
while the sun shines. 

One dog barking, another soon joins him. 
There is a moral in this. 

When a true genius appears all the dunces 
conspire against him. 

Riches consist of that which sufficeth, and 
not in that which is supertiuous. 

Make no enemies; he is insignificant in- 
deed that can do thee no harm. 

—The whole world has taken the place of 
Rome, in granting indulgences to the rich. 

— When an extravagant friend wishes to 
borrow your money, consider which of the two 
you had rather lose. 

Death has consigned many a man to fame 
whom longer life would have consigned to in- 
famy. 

—When good-will goes gadding, he must 
not be surprised if ill-will sometimes meets him 
on the way. 

There is nothing honorable that is not in- 
nocent, and nothing mean but what attaches 
guilt. 

——When once infidelity can persuade men 
that they shall die like beasts, they will soon be 
brought to live like beasts also. 

No one ever expects to heay anything 


pointed or forcible from a person lying on a sofa, 
or lounging in an arm chair. 


. Strength of resolution is, in itself, domin- 
ion and ability; and there is a seed of sovereign- 


ty in the bareness of unflinching determination. 


It is ridiculous to see a little man grown 
jealous. We know of nothing to compare him 
to unless it’s a bottle of ginger-pop in a high state 
of rebellion. 

——A man who succeeds fo his father’s repu- 
tation must be greater than he to be considered 


as great; but he that succeeds to his father’s riches 
will have to encounter no such deduction. 
Prosperity is too apt to prevent us from 
examining our conduct, but as adversity leads us 
to think properly of our state, it is most beneficial 
to 


Sour cents per single 


Joker's Olio. 


Why is dancing like new milk? Because it 
strengthens the calves. 

Why is an angry man like a lady in full dress # 
Because he is ruffled, 

A country newspaper speaking of the blind 
wood-sawyer, says, “ although he can’t see he can 
saw.” 

An Irish gardener was once requested to set 
his master’s watch by his sun-dial, and he forth- 
with “ planted ” it in the ground close to it. 


What reason is there to believe that Ananias 
never told a lie? Because he was borne out by 
the by-standers. 

There is an old maid in Babylon, L. I., who is 
so accustomed to dating her age backward that 
when she speaks of the latter part of December 
she calls it “late in the spring.” 

An American writing in the London Times, 
of the United States as mainly an agricultural 
country, happily describes her as “better fitted 
to shine in a FAMINE than a fair.” 

That Queen Victoria is a “ Bloomer,” or wears 
the unmentionables, appears to be a fact, for a 
London tailor announces himself as, “ By ap- 
pointment, Breeches Maker to the Queen.” 


An editor was seen to Mush, last week, when 
an apple woman, to whom he gave a piece of sil- 
ver for some fruit, asked him 7f he’d no brass— 
meaning pernies. 
oet at one time advertised that 
he would suppiy ~ Lines for any Occasion.” A 
fisherman sought jim shortly after and wanted 
“a line strong enough to catch a porpoise.” 


A celébratc:! 


“ Have you, in your album, any original poe- 
try ¢” asked one young lady of another. * No,” 
was the reply, * but some of my friends have fa- 
vored me with original spelling.” 


The N. Y. Day Book says: * If our wife want- 
ed to run away with another man, we would wish 
her God speed, for we think too much of her to 
see her want for anything.” 

Lorenzo Dow once said of a grasping, avari- 
cious farmer, that if he had the whole world en- 
closed in a single field, he would not be content 
without a patch of ground on the outside for 
potatoes. 

A lady upon taking up Shelley's novel, “ The 
Last Man,” threw it down very suddenly, ex- 
claiming, “ The last man! Bless me! if such a 
thing ever were to happen, what would become 
of the women :” 

A wag has discovered a new letter in the alph- 
abet—let ‘er rip !—Boston Post. 

Still another has come to light—let er went !— 
Carpe Bag. 

And a more recent discovery still is—let’er 
slide !—Boston Bee. 


The revolution in female attire which has com- 
menced in America may extend to this country. 
Well; no matter, if the attributes of the husband 
are anrogated. It may be well that ladies should 
know what it is to be continually having to put 
the hand in the breeches pocket —Punch. 


THE PFLAG OF CUR 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
feet system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPRR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubscriber, one year, $2 00 
Ssubscribers, - 50 
4 “ 6 00 
16 “ “ae 00 


year, for 3 00 


(> Invariably in advance. 
No further deduction made from the above terms. 


{>> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, stil! not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 
esting reading. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents 
on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, pogr to the 
Pusiisaer or Frac or our Union. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and ef newspaper carriers, at 


copy. 
GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Propnizrox, Boston, Mass. 
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~~ CLEASONS PICTORIAL 


PRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


LORD ELGIN. 
The right honorable, the Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine (whose family mame is Bruce), was 
born in 1811, and is therefore now only in bis 


‘40th year. He is the representative of an an” 


cient Scottish family who are believed to be de- 
scendants of the famous Robert the Bruce, the 
ablest and most warlike of the Scottish kings, 
and whose remains repose at Dunfermline in Fife- 
shire, within a few miles of “Broomball,” 
Lord Elgin’s family mansion in Scotland. 

The present lord is the eighth Earl of Elgin, 
and twelfth of Kincardine. Previous to 1633 
the family was represented under the title of 
“Baron Kinloss.” In the latter year was con- 
ferred the titles of Earl of Elgin and Baron 
Bruce of Kinloss; and there were added in 1647 
the titles of Earl of Kincardine, and Baron 
Bruce of Torry. 

The illustrious subject of the present notice 
was first introduced to public life about the year 
1834-5, when as the honorable James Bruce, 
Bachelor of Arts, and a young gentleman of five- 
and-twenty, he took a prominent part in’ several 
meetings held in his native county in refer- 
ence to the then existing corn-law monopoly. 
He at once established his reputation as an 
elegant and able public speaker, and the writer 
well remembers the admiration and enthusiasm 
with which his speeches were then greeted when- 
ever he came forward on public occasions. 


About the year 1836, Mr. Bruce’s immediate 
elder brother, Lord Bruce, died, on which he 
became the bearer of that title and heir to the 
Earldom of Elgin. In the year 1841, Mr. now 
Lord Bruce was elected member of Parliament 
for Southampton, and on the opening of the 
session he was called upon to propose or second 
the customary address to the Throne in reply to 
the Royal Speech—an honor always reserved for 
the two most talented of the young members on 
the side of the ministry of the day. In the same 
year (1841) he succeeded to the Earldom on the 
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THE EARL OF ELGIN, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


demise of his father, and soon afterwards mar- 
ried Elizabeth Mary, only daughter of Charles 
Lennox Cumming Bruce, Esq., of, Kinnaird 
and Roseisle, M. P. for the county of Bigin and 
Nairne, who survived her marriagé ‘only 
years, having died in 1843. . 

Early in 1842, Lord Elgin was sent out as 
Governor-general of Jamaica, and returned to 
England in 1845, after a most successful admin- 
istration. The following year he married Lady 
—— Lambton, a daughter of the late Earl of 
Darham, who is the present Countess of Elgin ; 
and in the fall of that year (1846), on the retire- 
ment of Lord Metcalfe, he received the appoint- 
ment of Governor-general of Canada,”whichThe 
now holds. 

As regards’ Lord \Elgin’s® late‘ visit to™Bos- 
ton, we would say, that the impression which he 
has made upon our population, has been of the 
most agreeable and pleasant character, and he is 
spoken of in every circle in the highest terms of 
appreciation and respect. 


HINDOO BEGGAR. 

We once knew a beggar who had a house, his 
own property, and supported two families by his 
profession; and two others who were money 
lenders, and in both the lines carried on a pros- 
perous business. All these three persons” were 
blind, and took up begging as a way of gaining 
their livelihood, just as others do by weaving, 
carpentering, or any other trade. They were 
looked on by all their neighbors as most respect’ 
able members of society, and none of the feelings 
we associate with the idea of pauper ever entered 
their minds. A Brahmin who begs is considered 
a much more respectable character than one that 
keeps a shop or holds a plough—Travels in 
Hindostan. 

SHADE TREES. 

An ordinance of the city of Oswego requires 
the owners of property to plant shade trees on 
the street, and, in default thereof, the trees are 
planted by the city officers at the cost of the 
property owners. 


> 


What grief can be, but time deth make it less? 
But infamy, time never can suppress.— Drayton. 


_ CRICKET MATCH. __ 

” It will be remembered that, in a former num- 
ber, we gave an engraving of the “ Eleven of 
New England,” who constitute the New England 
Club of Cricketers, and the scene also represent- 
ing the late match between them and the St. 
George Club, which came off at Harlem, N. Y., 
the latter beating the N.E.Ciub. The present 
scene represents the subsequent game played at 


the Cambridge Crossing. Only three innings 
played, viz., two by the New England Club, and 
one by the St. George Club of New York, who 
had 31 runs and one inning to spare. On 
Thursday, the N. E. C. made 78. The S. G. C. 
followed in the afternoon, and finished Friday 
forenoon, making 180. The N. E. C. then played 
their second innings, making but 71, which ad- 
ded to th cir first number, made only 149, leaving 


the New Yorkers masters of the field high and 
dry, as above stated. The game was conducted 
throughout in the very best spirit, and all seemed 
highly delighted with the sport. 


Histories used often to be stories. The fash- 
ion now is to leave out the story. Our histories 
are stall fed; the facts are absorbed by the re- 
flections, as the meat sometimes is by the fat.— 
Guesses at 
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OPINION OF THE ITALIANS. 

T leave Italy with a less sanguine hope of her 
liberation than I bronght into it. Not till her 
masses have learned to look more coolly down 
the throats of loaded and hostile cannon in fair 
daylight, and be a little less handy with their 
knives in the dark,can they be relied on to do any- 
thing for the general cause of freedom.—Horace 
Greeley. ‘ 


Living men look on all who live askance-— Bailey. 
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